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In the ninth chapter of the Prophet Isaiah, at the sixth 
verse, it is written: Unto us a child is born, unto us a son 1s 
given; and the government shall be upon his shoulder; and his 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Ever- 
lasting Father, Prince of Peace (Is. 9 : 6). 

These words from Isaiah are read every Christmas morning, 
and they are the keynote which is sounded throughout Ad- 
vent, the season preparatory to Christmas. Isaiah lived 
seven hundred years before Christ, in the midst of the As- 
syrian invasion which for a time reduced his people to servi- 
tude, and he sought to console them and to revive their hope 
in their ultimate destiny by promising them deliverance 
through a God-anointed king. 

In his own sad time, and in the times sadder still that 
followed him, the Hebrews needed the assurances of their 
prophets that a national saviour should arise. They saw 
their country laid waste by invaders; their entire people 
was carried off into captivity; they lost their national 
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independence; and finally they came under the dominion of 
an utterly alien race, the Romans. Century after century 
passed in one form of servitude or another, but the religious 
teachers of Israel never allowed the faith to flag, that one day, 
out of the royal house of David, a deliverer should emerge, to — 
restore to the nation the independence and the glory of the - 
days of Solomon. 

To this national deliverer they gave the name of Messiah, 
or the Anointed One. At first they seem to have thought of 
him merely as a great and powerful temporal prince, who 
should put Israel’s enemies to flight and sit secure on the 
throne at Jerusalem. But as one generation succeeded 
another, and help rarely if ever came, the idea of the Messiah 
gradually gathered into itself all the hopes and longings and 
aspirations of a profoundly ethical race, all that was highest 
and noblest in the religious thought of the nation and its 
prophets, until finally the figure of the Messiah represented 
consummate goodness as well as consummate power. When 
at last the Messiah should arise he would be the vicegerent of 
God upon earth, perfect in wisdom and in clemency as in 
power. 

Into a nation filled with such expectancy Jesus Christ was 
born. He did not restore the kingdom of the Jews; he did 
not redeem his people from the yoke of the foreign oppressor; 
he died finally upon the cross. Yet the men who were closest 
to him at once proclaimed him to be the Messiah. Why? 
Because as devout Jews they had been reared in the belief 
that the Messiah would represent God upon earth, and so 
when they beheld in Jesus the noblest attribution of man and 
God, they exclaimed, This is the Messiah, the Christ, the 
Son of the living God! 

When the Christian religion began to spread over the 
Roman Empire, it was naturally to the Jewish communities 
in the great cities that the missionaries went. To all Jews, 
wherever they might live, the words, “‘The Messiah has 
come,”’ conveyed a message that they could understand, but 
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it was not so with other races. They knew nothing about 
the Messiah. How convey to the other inhabitants of the 
ancient world the impression that Jesus had made upon his 
companions, as of some one divine, the very image of God? 
The task was not so difficult, for, among the Greeks also, 
there was current a concept which would express their 


meaning, and that was the concept of the Logos, or Word. 


The Greeks, seeing in the world an ordered and orderly whole, 
believed that this was the product of reason, and this principle 
of reason, which created and maintained the reign of law, 
they called the Logos. 

Accordingly, as the disciples, when they wished to describe 
and explain their master to those Jews who had not seen him, 


was the Logos, or Word. ‘‘The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us,” says St. John, writing for the Greeks and 
Romans rather than for the Hebrews, or, to paraphrase, 
“The Logos, the principle of reason which governs the uni- 
verse and which the great philosophers of Greece have always 
recognized, has appeared as a man in Judaea, and we have 
seen and known him.” 

To the Jews then the early Christian missionaries preached 


their master as the Messiah; to the Greeks and Romans, as the — 


Logos or Word; to both, as the highest ideal to which their 
race had attained; to both, as the divine in human form. 
Three hundred years later, when the Church at the Council 
of Nicaea undertook once more to define our Lord in human 
terms, it declared that he was God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of very God; and I do not see how any one reading 


the New Testament can fail to believe that that is what the 


New Testament writers are, in their own way, and in the 
terms of their own time, trying to say. A great many times 
since the Council of Nicaea men have attempted to state the 
truth about Jesus Christ. St. Augustine attempted the task, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas, and Luther, and Calvin; but each 


said that he was the Messiah, or Christ, so when they wished 
to describe and explain him to the Greeks, they said that he ; 
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of them simply re-stated, in the terms of his own time, the 
same belief that Christ was not as other men, that in him 
God Himself was manifest. 

This central fact of Christianity, as certified by its earliest 
adherents and as handed down by the Christian Church, is 
thus seen to be a strange and miraculous fact: the fact of God 
incarnate, of God mysteriously clothing Himself in human 
flesh. The Christmas season then, and Advent which is 
preparatory to Christmas, centre about a miraculous event, 
which was accomplished by miraculous means. But the 
miraculous, we are constantly told, is now-a-days out of 
date. 

In former ages it was different: “except ye see signs and 
wonders,”’ said our Lord, “‘ ye will in no wise believe.’’ People 
used to believe the Christian religion because of its miracles. 
We have undergone a process of transformation; we live in 
an age of wonders, and consequently the miraculous has lost 
its thrill and become the commonplace. Some one has said, 
“Nothing surprises us, not even that wonders never cease.” 
A miracle has lost for us both its sanction and its sanctity 
because we have seen so many of them performed. 

There is the old Greek myth of Daedalus, who fashioned 
wax wings for himself and his son to fly away over the sea, and 
in our own times this story has been brought from the realm of 
fable into fact. Joan of Arc was burned as a witch because 
she thought she heard voices in the air, while we listen nightly 
for voices, not from heaven, but from Schenectady. So late 
as 1709 an alchemist was hanged in Germany, not so much for 
having failed to transmute quicksilver into gold, as for having 
tried to do so and thus allied himself with the devil; but 
today the attempt to break up the atom is seriously made in 
research laboratories. 

Having seen so many miracles wrought by science, we are 
incredulous about any other form of miracle. What was 
miraculous to the nineteenth century is commonplace to the 
twentieth. To Huxley and Tyndall and Spencer, the demi- 
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gods of nineteenth century science, radio would have seemed 
as great a miracle as the Gospel narrative of our Lord’s 
raising Lazarus from the dead. 

And so Christian people in this age are inclined to pass as 
lightly as possible over the miraculous element in Christianity; 
but Christmas and Easter, with their strange stories, turn up 
once a year to disturb one’s smug rationalism. What are 
we to think of the traditions of the miraculous on which 
these two major Christian festivals are based? How are 
we to reconcile them with the discoveries of science, which to 
many of us in our time seems to be a secondary revelation of 
God? I can only tell you college men of the way the subject 
shapes itself and the way the problem solves itself in my 
own mind. 

I do not think that it is the miraculous that is out of date. 
It is rather the theory of what the miraculous consists in that 
has become obsolete. The savage knows nothing about the 
order of nature, and so to him any unusual event, of which he 
does not see the cause, appears to be miraculous. The nightly 
disappearance of the sun he is accustomed to, and so it does 
not perturb him; but when in an eclipse the sun’s light is 
lost, he shudders at the miracle and seeks to propitiate the 
gods whose anger has blotted out the sun. In the wind, too, 
that strange invisible power, which comes upon him he knows 
not whence and sweeps past him he knows not whither, he 
feels the breath of a god. Knowing no natural causes, he 
sees everywhere only supernatural causes, or uncaused 
events. 

Now that superstitious wonder of the savage at any ap- 

: parently uncaused event has long since passed away among 
the educated classes of the civilized world. Nobody believes 
in that sort of thing any more, although some unthinking 
materialists may try to convince you that this is the essence 
of orthodox Christianity. 
To the primitive man there is no such thing as law. To 
our immediate ancestors the reign of law seemed absolute, 
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and if any part of the Christmas story could not be explained 
by known law, it was set down either as impossible or as 
supernatural. If you were incredulous and skeptical by 
disposition, you simply threw the case out of court; if you’ 
believed the Christian revelation on other grounds, you said 
that this was the intervention of God in the laws of the uni- 
verse. A good many writers on Christian apologetics content 
themselves with a conception of the universe in which such 
intervention would seem not only natural but inevitable. 
They think of God as having created or evolved a “Foal 


which operated according to certain general rules. For all 
ordinary purposes these general rules were adequate, but 
every now and then contingencies would arise which the 
creator had apparently not foreseen, and then he would be 
obliged to intervene in order to accomplish his ends. 

The world was thought of as it were like one of those great 
and complex sixteenth century clocks, which will do almost 
everything—almost everything but not quite—and the mecha- 
nism of which must therefore from time to time be readjusted. 
The clock, God’s world, is admirably constructed to show the 
changes of the sun and moon, let us say, but not to indicate 
an eclipse: to indicate the eclipse the maker has to intervene. 
On such a theory of the universe a miracle is God’s inter- 
ference with the regularity of nature in order to accomplish 
purposes which he cannot accomplish through that regular 
order. 

This theory of nature and of the miraculous, though it has - 
been held, and still is held, by many devout men, seems to — 
me to derogate from the omnipotence of the great power that 
lies behind the universe. You or I make a machine and it 
does not satisfy us; to accomplish the purpose for which it 
was designed it must be modified. But would infinite power, 
directed by infinite intelligence, thus botch its work and 
thwart its own purposes? I cannot think so; and so I | 
cannot believe that God performs miracles by reversing or 
upsetting or interfering with the order of nature which He 


has Himself set up. 
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That many men in the Christian Church have so believed 
does not make the belief obligatory upon you and me in 
these new times. The ancient Hebrew prophets when they 
consoled their people with the hope of the Messiah could not 
: have foreseen that men would at last find the Messiah in such 

a lowly garb as that of Jesus Christ. Galileo was not wrong 

because he did not anticipate Newton or Einstein. .The 
_ truth remains always the truth, but different ages envisage it 
differently. Paley, the author of the once famous Evidences 
of Christianity, based his argument very cleverly upon the 
philosophical views that were current in the eighteenth 
century, his own time, and it is no fault of his that his argu- 
ment does not reach the difficulties in our age. 

In our time we reason differently. Our own scientific 
system may be very faulty, like all of its predecessors since 
the time of Democritus, but we believe in it, and for the sake 
of our own intellectual integrity we must reconcile our 
religious faith with it. I believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God, and that his birth, life and death contained 
elements, miraculous elements, unparalleled in human history, 
and I follow two lines of thought as follows: 

First, men of science are no longer so certain of the laws of 
nature as they were even in my own youth. I was taught, 
for example, that the atom was an ultimate and indivisible 
particle of matter, which behaved thus and so, under in- 
flexible laws. I was taught as indisputable many other 
theories which would seem to you quite as quaint as the 
theory of phlogiston, which Benjamin Franklin believed to 
be a substance that made bodies burn. Now-a-days, more 
and more, men of science see that science is after all mainly 
descriptive, and that its so-called laws are merely summaries 
of what has happened, and not by any means exclusive 
formulas according to which things must happen. 

Philosophers in their speculations imagine conditions under 
which parallel lines may meet. In the same way, in the long 
process of the zons, the same succession of cause and effect 
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may not always hold: at a given point in the chain of events - 
the extraordinary and unexpected may be interjected. This 
may seem impossible, but we know too little of nature, 
isolated as we are here on our tiny ball in the midst of an 
infinite universe, to assert that it is impossible. The occa- 
sional deviation from the general course of nature—the 
miracle, if you will—may therefore be an essential element in _ 
the plotting of the curve. There is always the thousandth 
chance that the deviation may be demanded at a given 
moment by a higher law than the law that we think obtains. 
In infinite time the miracle may recur an indefinite number 
of times as a part of a symmetrical design. 

In the second place, though I cannot believe in a God who 
will intervene to break laws which He has Himself ordained, 
I can understand the employment by God of His own laws to | 
accomplish His own ends. When we men discover a new 
law of nature, our first act is to make that new law serve us. 
Alexander Bell discovers that sound waves can be transmitted 
by electricity, and he makes use of his discovery in the ' 
telephone. 

As man has learned the properties of material things, he 
has made the water and the earth and the fire, and now the © 
air, do his bidding; and shall not God, the power behind 
this visible frame of things, use His knowledge of universal 
law to do His sovereign will? For us, to learn a new law 
is to be able to do a new thing. Why then should God not 
use His infinite knowledge of the secrets of the universe to 
accomplish marvellous things, things so far beyond our 
present knowledge of nature that they seem to contravene ‘ 
nature? If Edison and Steinmetz use their knowledge of 
natural law in ways incredible to the men of past generations, 
certainly God’s use of the laws He has Himself ordained 
may well astonish and amaze us, and we may exclaim with 
the man of long ago, who lived before the dawn of science, 
“Thy way is in the sea, and thy paths in the great waters: 
and thy footsteps are not known” (Ps. 77 : 19). 
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_ And so I do not see why a man who believes in a God of 
power manifest in the universe should not also believe in a 
God of love manifest in Jesus Christ. And if Jesus was God, 
as his disciples believed, then about His earthly life would 
gather strange exercises of powers which we do not yet, and 
may never, understand, unaccustomed exhibitions of laws, 
which though they lie beyond our mortal ken are none the 
less eternally operative in the universe. Thus, it seems to 
me, even in this sophisticated age, we may kneel on Christmas 
Day before the manger-bed of the Christ Child with the same 
simplicity and faith as the shepherds of old, believing with 
them the angelic message that unto us is born this day a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS PRACTICES 


By Ancus Dun, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 


There are several different standpoints from which one can 
_ discuss religious practices. The one I have chosen is the 
psychological standpoint. This does not mean that I propose 
to enter into any highly technical discussion of them, or that I 
am going to attempt to reduce the principles of worship to 
scientific form. By the psychological standpoint I mean 
simply that standpoint which centers the attention on the 
minds of the persons concerned, on the worshippers, and 
asks what goes on in them. We are not to concern ourselves 
with what forms of worship are rubrical, or what forms are 
apostolic, or what forms are most beautiful, but with the 
question as to what the various practices do for those prac- 
ticing them and how they doit. Such an approach need not 
displace or necessarily negate any other. The adherents of 
many different religions and many different sects of one 
religion are confident that the practices most dear to them 
were ordained by God as the exclusively effective or supremel 
effective means of access to Him. But unless they hold that 
God was entirely arbitrary in His choice of means, they may 
admit that a study of their practices would reveal reasons for 
their effectiveness. 

This subject of the psychology of worship is of the greatest 
practical interest to those of us who are leaders and promoters — 
of worship. There are no better questions we can ask our- 
selves or our people than what their religious practices are 
doing for them, whether they are doing the things they were 

designed to do, and what are the factors that influence 

success and failure. It is good to know whether our services| 

are rubrical or not. It is better to know whether they are 

Christian or not! It is also good to know what goes on in 
218 
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the people in the pews and what we might reasonably expect 
to go on under the circumstances. 

Let me guard the subject and our approach to it a little : 
more before getting further into it. The danger of the _ 
psychological approach to religion is that in our concentration 
on what goes on within the mind, we shall neglect what goes 
on outside the mind. We may even fall into the fallacy that 
what is outside does not matter; and neglect questions of 
truth and outer effectiveness. One can spend much time 
profitably in considering religion as a state of mind,—as 
made up of feelings and thoughts and desires. But one can 
not safely neglect for long the fact that these thoughts and 
feelings and desires have reference to an outer reality, 
primarily to God. So it is with the practices of religion. 
They can be helpfully considered with special reference to 
the state of mind of the worshipper, but we can not safely 
neglect the fact that they refer to an object beyond the 
worshipper. | 

A good illustration of the importance of this objective 
reference in true worship is to be found in considering the 
place of music in our worship. Music is properly used in 
worship either as itself a direct expression of religious feeling, 
of praise or awe or reverence, or as an accompaniment to the 
expressions of religious feeling in language or ritual act. As 
such it is taken up into the religious consciousness wherein 
the attention is centered on God. This may be true even 
when the music occurs during a period of meditative silence. 
To use a very secular example, we might say that when 
music is used as the accompaniment of silent meditation, its 
psychological function is somewhat akin to the function of 
smoking as an accompaniment to quiet conversation or 
reflection. It is favorable to the mood and takes up the 
fringes of attention that might otherwise lead to distraction. 
But when music passes from these functions and is used 
directly for its pleasing effects on the worshippers, when the 
music itself becomes the object of attention, then worship 
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ceases. The concert state of mind displaces the religious 

state of mind. This is a common occurrence in Protestant 

services. The music of organ or choir is not taken up as 

expression of, or accompaniment to, the religious conscious- 

ness of the worshippers, but is provided for its pleasing effect 

on them, and becomes itself the object of attention. A case 
_ may, perhaps, be made out for music as bait to bring people 
: to Church, just as a case can be made out for food or sociability 

as bait. But in each case there is a high probability that 
people will get what they come for, namely the bait, rather 
than communion with God. 

Apart from this special instance, we can generalize by 
saying that anything consciously done for effect, and especially 
anything which the worshippers are conscious is done for its 
effect upon them, is self-defeating. If tone of voice or elabora- 
tion of ritual or lighting escapes the bounds of sincerity, that 
is, ceases to express the real sentiment in those making use 
of it, and strikes the witnesses as done for the sake of influ- 
encing them, the effectiveness on them is immediately lost. 
Psychological effect depends on sincere religious objectivity. 

Having recognized the dangers and limitations of the 
psychological approach, we may now go on with it without 
_ forgetting that worship is all concerned with God. 

The first and most obvious end which religious practices 
serve from the psychological standpoint is that of centering 
the attention on things religious. We are all familiar with the 
fact that attention is limited and therefore competitive. 
Only a few things or a fairly simple group of things can 
occupy the focus of our consciousness at a given time. To 
attend to one thing means not to attend to something else. 
This holds true of religion as well as of everything else. 
While it is true that God is the center of consciousness for the 
deeply religious man and while the awareness of God should 
leave nothing else unchanged, nevertheless, even for the 
highly religious man, God must compete for his attention 
with innumerable other objects, with shoe lacings and 
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children and dinners, with pains and sky and check books, 
earthquakes and wives. Furthermore, while God is the 
central and primary object of the religious consciousness, 
religion is not just that simple undifferentiated consciousness. 
It is actualized in a wealth of particulars, beliefs and incidents 
and revelations, formulas and postures, God’s love, God’s 
wrath, creation, a Cross, a doctrine, a Gospel, an epistle, a 
prayer. Religious practices, whether individual or group, 
have as their simplest object the providing that these things 
religious shall regularly have man’s attention. For the 
individual they take the form of habits of attending to 
things religious at certain times in the day, the week or the 
year. For the group they take the form of institutions, 
which are in the nature of group habits, whereby the at-— 
tention of the group is centered on things religious at regular 
intervals. To speak somewhat facetiously we might say that 
what the minister does to his congregation in public worship 
is to say, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, let me call your attention to 
the presence of God,’ and later on, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, let 
me call your attention to your sins.’ Some provision for our 
attention being called to things religious at regular intervals is 
especially necessary, for the outer events or inner demands 
which would recall me to religious consciousness would be 
most spasmodic and irregular for most men at most times. 
Even in the case of so urgent an organic function as eating, 
our habits and institutions of eating do much to regularize 
our attention to that aspect of our environment and needs. 
But apart from those habits appetite would turn our attention 
in the direction of hunger and food with fair regularity. © 
Whereas the interests which sustain religious attention are 
readily neglected and the experiences which stimulate religious 
interest or religious consciousness are irregular in their 
appearance. If things religious are to have men’s attention 
it must be with the aid of established habits and institutions. 
Needless to say, attention is of the utmost importance. The 
world we live in is the world we attend to. If men are to 
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_ live in a world of religious realities, it must be because they 
regularly attend to them. 

A second main function of religious practices, psycho- 
logically viewed, is to expose men to religious suggestions. By 
suggestion I mean simply that process by which the content of 
one mind is made a part of another mind. Thus we say that 
it was at the suggestion of someone else that we noted a 

certain fact, or achieved a certain view of things or adopted 
a certain formula or a practice. Religious practices not only 
: provide that we shall attend to certain facts or realities with 
which we are already familiar, but which are readily un- 
attended to. They also provide that we shall expose our- 
selves to the suggestions coming from other minds, especially 
from religious minds. We are called upon to expose our- 
selves, not only to unattended-to aspects of our own minds, 
but to other minds. We are to expose ourselves to the mind 
of the prophets, the mind of the apostles, the mind of Christ, 
the mind of the preacher, all understood to be mediums 
through which the mind of God communicates suggestions 
tous. Weare to be hearers, listeners, hearers of the Word of 
God. There is not time here to discuss the many factors 
that enter in to determine the effectiveness of suggestion— 
the prestige of the speaker or book from which the suggestions 
come, the simplicity of the minds to whom the suggestions 
are made, the sympathetic relation between the two parties, 
the congruence of the facts or ideas or actions suggested with 
the established belief of the people. Apart from all such 
considerations as these, it can readily be seen that much of 
what goes on in private and public worship falls under this 
head of suggestion: Bible reading, devotional reading, exhor- 
tation and instruction. It is an effort to furnish the minds of 
the worshipper with the ideas, attitudes, information and 
experience of other minds, especially of the supremely 
religious minds recognized within a given religious tradition. 

A third function performed by religious practices is the 

furtherance of what we may call very abstractly unification. 
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That word “‘unification”’ expresses as comprehensively as any 
single word can the psychological end of religion. Religion 
undertakes to make a man unified, one, single-hearted. It 
says to him that it is only by being one, or at-one, that he can 
gain power or peace or happiness, and tells him that the only 
way to become one is to unify his life around the Love of 
God. The task of religion is the task of atonement of 
reconciliation of man with himself, with nature, with his 
fellows, by reconciling him with God, who as the center and 
crown of reality holds the secret of life in Himself. Religion 
finds man divided, in a state of conflict, at war with himself, 
his world, his fellows. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
some of the most distinctive practices of religion are in the 
nature of practices of unification. Such are the practices 
having to do with repentance and conversion and surrender. 
These practices undertake to eliminate from men the dis- 
cordant, conflicting, alien elements in their action and wishes 
and thoughts, and to redirect the will and the mind towards 
goals of thought and will which are adequate to give health 
and wholeness to man’s spirit. These alien elements that 
stand in the way of unification are what we call sin. The 
goals adequate to the rounded demands of man’s spirit are 
what we call ideals. The discordant, alien elements within 
our spirits must be either eliminated or walled off, dissociated. 
It is very analogous to the treatment of foreign substances by 
the body. The healthy body seeks to eliminate such sub- 
stances. Failing that, it tries to wall them off and localize 
the infection or irritation. Likewise the healthy spirit seeks 
to eliminate conflicting elements, and failing that, tries to 
dissociate them. The practices of healing the body consist 
largely in assisting the elimination of the foreign substance 
from the body by medicine or surgery, and in stimulating 
the healthy activity of the whole body. The practices of 
healing man’s spirit, what I have called the practices of 
unification, are of a parallel nature. They undertake to aid 
elimination and stimulate the health of the whole spirit. 
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There are a group of practices which aim to localize the 
trouble, to make men conscious of the elements in their own 
wishes and actions and thoughts which are discordant, on the 
principle that we can only deal with things of which we are 
conscious. Men are urged topractice self-examination. Men 
are urged to go into the presence of that which by contrast 
will make them aware of their shortcomings. As cleanness 
makes us aware of our dirtiness or a policeman makes us 
aware of our speed, so love makes us aware of our selfishness 
and a commandment of our fault. For the less sensitive the 
cruder methods of direct criticism and rebuke are provided. 
There are another group of practices which aim to eliminate 
the trouble, practices of repentance such as confession and 
restitution and penance. By these the spirit is aided and 
directed in the process of casting out whatever stands in 
the way of spiritual health and wholeness. Still another 
group of practices have the function of restoring the sick 
soul to health and maintaining health in the future, practices 
whereby the spirit that has repented identifies himself with 
ideals, dedicates himself to them, expresses his confidence in 
their worth and power; acts of surrender, of consecration, 
of faith. 

One of the standing controversies of religion has to do with 
_ the question as to how prominent a place these practices of 
unification or conversion, and especially the practices of 
localizing and eliminating evil, should have in the religious 
life. The debate is one between those who have a pessimistic 
view of human nature and those who have an optimistic 
view. To continue the medical figure, the pessimists think 
that man is in bad shape, he is continually threatened by 
infection. His only chance of health is to be continually on 
the guard, to have the Schick test and the Dick test and to 
have all the possible centers of infection like tonsils and 
teeth and appendix removed, to be continually watching 
himself and be continually examined by his physician. On 
the other hand, the optimists hold that man is on the whole 
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healthy. If he has healthful food and wholesome surround- 
ings and habits of life, his health will normally be sufficient to 
absorb and eliminate the hostile elements that get into his 
life. And they point out the fact that continual self-exami- 
nation is likely to result in an ingrowing and anxious life, 
whereas health lies in self-forgetfulness and confidence. 
Average Anglicanism takes a middle road in this as in other 
matters. It supplies a wholesome routine for the tolerably 
healthy spirits. But its rather superficial routine exami- 
nations hardly suffice to discover and eliminate the more 
deep-seated and less obvious forms of sin. 

The fourth and last function which religious practices 
perform is that of preparing for and arousing that special form 
of consciousness which we may call the awareness of God. This 
which is the heart of worship is at the same time the most 
difficult aspect of worship to describe. It is easily confused 
with and doubtless merges into the first function I discussed, 
namely, attention to things religious. But it is not the same 
thing. It is one thing to think about things religious, even 
about God. It is another to be aware of God’s reality and 
presence. This awareness of God is what underlies all 
religious practices and all of them are in the nature of prepa- 
ration for it. But it is a distinct form of consciousness in 
the same way that the consciousness of beauty is distinct 
from thinking about art. It needs to be prepared for as 
other high forms of appreciation or insight need to be pre- 
pared for. Those who have given most thought and time to 
its cultivation are the mystics. They have evolved from 
experience a discipline of preparation which is generally 
known as the mystic way. We are not now concerned with 
the more specialized and extreme forms of mysticism. The 
important thing for us to note is that in the regular practices 
of settled religious groups there are incorporated mild forms 
of mystical preparation and experience. This can be seen in 
practices as different as the Quaker silence and the Catholic 
sacrament, both of which reach their climax in communion, 
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the awareness of God as a present reality. We are not now 
discussing questions of validity, such as whether what the 
Quaker gains in his silence is the same as what the Catholic 
gains in his sacrament. Psychology has nothing to say as to 
validity. All we can say from the descriptive psychological 
_ standpoint is that both appear to be the same thing and 
that the achievement of this awareness is viewed by all 
worshippers as the goal of worship. 

We have now considered in outline four functions which 
are performed by religious practices; (1) they center attention 
on things religious; (2) they expose the mind to religious 
suggestions; (3) they further unification of personality around 
the love of God; (4) they prepare for the awareness of God. 

Let us next examine in a little more detail some of the 


& which enter into these religious practices. In most 


religious practices there are three elements, (1) a mental act, 
(2) a bodily act, and (3) a physical environment. This may 
be seen in relation to each of the four functions of worship 
that I have mentioned. 

The practices of centering attention on things religious 
include a mental act of attention, bodily acts and postures 
favorable to attention, and the finding or constructing of an 
environment that will aid attention. At the time of worship 
men turn their attention from things secular to things religious. 
They adopt a certain mental set favorable to the presence in 
consciousness of religious ideas and images and feelings and 
seek to repress incongruous interests. 

As an aid to this concentration there are almost invariably 
some bodily acts. At the least there are postures relaxed or 
strained which aid attention. There are commonly postures 
which aid this particular form of attention, such as the 
posture of prayer with closed eyes, which is both in the mood 
of worship and also a help to recollectedness, or the posture 

_ of facing the holy place, as in the Mohammedan practice of 
je towards Mecca, wherein the facing serves as a reminder 
even in the absence of sight. Then there is the saying of 
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words. Psychologists differ as to whether there is such a 
thing as imageless thought. But whether there is or is not, 
the bulk of our thinking is carried on with the help of images, 
of which language supplies a large proportion. Attention to 
religious words is a main medium of attention to religious 
things. This attention is commonly intensified by the actual 
saying of the words. Most of us probably whisper even when > 
we pray alone. . 

Along with the bodily acts there generally goes a physical 
environment. It may not be a specifically religious environ- 
ment. It may be no more than a quiet room or a quiet 
hillside such as one might choose for any act of quiet attention. 
But more commonly there are other aids, a book, or a religious 
image, a building set apart for religious purposes, where 
quiet, subdued light, associations, and religious objects all 
make it easier to think of things religious in that place than it 
would be in any other place, where the mind is not only free 
from distraction but continually led back by the things seen | 
and heard, to things religious. 

What holds of worship as a practice of attention to things 
religious holds also of the closely related practices of aaane ; _ 
to religious suggestions. Public worship in particular can be 
viewed as a series of suggestions, suggestions for prayer, for 
praise, for reflection, for practice, for attitude, which the 
worshippers are invited to take up and make their own. 
They are to adopt the suggestions. They seek to adopt them > 
not only by a mental attitude and act of adoption, a receptive 
or affirmative or acknowledging frame of mind, but also by 
bodily acts and with the help of environment. The sug- 
gestion that they pray is responded to by adopting the 
posture of prayer and by saying the words suggested or, at 
least, saying an affirmative “Amen” as an expression of — 
their adoption of the prayer as their own. The suggestions 
for praise are responded to with the attitude of praise. 
Along with the posture there go the other helps favorable to 
the suggestions to be a 
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great deal to do with receptiveness to suggestions. An angry 
man is favorably disposed to hostile suggestions, a fearful 


_ man to frightening suggestions, a cheerful man to cheering 


suggestions. So a mood of sadness or of humility or of awe 
or of joy opens the mind to congruous suggestions of thought 
and act. Music, which is the form of art that most affects 
the emotions, plays its part hcve in giving the key for the 


- various moods of worship. Other externals play their part. 
: The dimmed and bare and hushed church of Good Friday is a 
very different environment from the lighted, white-dressed, 


flower-decked church of Easter. One is favorable to solemn 
and sad suggestions, the other to happy and hopeful sug- 
gestions. 

An especially complex group of mental and bodily acts make 
up what I called the practices of unification. The mental 
acts are familiar to us all under the names of self-examination, 
penitence, confession, faith, surrender. They are mental acts 
in which the worshipper, attending to those things in himself 
which are in conflict with the demands of the religious con- 
sciousness, condemns himself as the possessor of them, repudi- 
ates them, and identifies himself trustingly with the will of 
God. Accompanying these mental acts are bodily acts ex- 
pressive of them, which serve to give greater definition and 
self-consciousness to the mental acts and also usually give 
them publicity. At the least there are words spoken, ex- 
pressive of self-condemnation, of contrition, of new resolution 
and dedication. Commonly there are more dramatic acts, of 
which washings and sacrifices are the most frequently repeated 
in the history of religion. Quite apart from the appropriate- 
ness of washing as a symbol of inward cleansing, of the 
getting rid of foreign substances in the soul, there are very 
intimate reactions between outward and inward cleanness 
that we have all experienced and can observe constantly. 


Likewise the offering of sacrifices is not only symbolic, but 


serves directly to actualize and define the inward act of 
dedication. In a similar way the bodily acts of penance, 
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asceticism, and self-inflicted pain have served to express men’s 
contrition and shame. 

When we come to the crowning function of worship, the 
function of giving men the consciousness of God, the same 
three elements appear. There are mental acts of purification 
in preparation for the meeting; there are mental acts of 
meditation and concentratien; and then, finally, there is 
silence and waiting, when men, having done what they can, 
await the appearance of that which they can not control, the 
working of the Spirit, the awareness of Presence. Next to 
silence, sacrament is the principal outer accompaniment of 
this moment in worship, and the commonest form of sacra- 
ment is the sacred meal. Words fail to utter the conscious- 
ness of the Holy and men resort to act and to art. As Otto 
has pointed out in his great book on The Idea of the Holy, 
the most typical forms of religious art represent an effort to 
express and arouse this consciousness. By darkness, by 
silence, by emptiness, by sublime spaces and sublime music, 
by mystery and miracle, by the awe-ful, frequently running 
into the horrible and fearful, men have used the physical 
environment of sight and sound to kindle that consciousness 
of standing in the presence of majestic, ultimate mystery 
which is so central in religion. 

At this point it may be worth while to remark that though 
the physical environment of worship is largely shaped by a 
direct attempt to express religion, much of its religious value 
is acquired and transmitted by use, rather than being inherent 
in its structure. Feeling radiates from object to object and 
becomes attached to many things merely by association. 
Thus the anger directed at some obstinate piece of work 
spreads to all surrounding objects and persons, and the 
tenderness of family affection becomes attached to all the 
furnishings and surroundings of home. In the same way the 
feelings aroused in worship, the sentiments of reverence and 
love, become associated with church building and altar, with 
priest and vestments, with vessels and liturgy. These senti- 
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ments are the greatest factors in conservatism, holding 
tenaciously to elements in the environment or outer ex- 
pression of worship, such as building or ritual or liturgy, after 
they have lost their direct meaning in part or in whole. 

One of the most constant problems of worship is that as to 
the extent to which the elaboration and fixation of the out- 
ward aids to the inward mental acts shall be carried. As 
we have already noted, the function of these bodily acts, 
spoken words, postures and rites, and of the specialized 
environment, buildings and symbols and art, is to give 
greater definition and emphasis to attention and suggestion, 
to repentance and consecration and communion. With those 
values in mind, we might well say that the greater the develop- 
ment of these aids the better. Let us enrich and objectify 
worship in every way that we can. And some of the most 
vigorous periods of religious development have been marked 
by the creation of great forms of religious expression and 
religious environment. No less striking, however, are those 
reactions occurring again and again in the history of religion, 
usually presenting themselves as reformations, and nearly 
always involving the breaking down radically or moderately 
of the structure of worship, and a return to simplicity. 
These incidents suggest that there is some law of diminishing 
returns in the elaboration and expansion of the system of 


worship, comparable to that which is found in the elaboration 


and expansion of an economic system. It is interesting and 
profoundly important for us to understand as well as we may 
the basis for this experience. 

The danger which must be ever guarded against in the 
development of worship arises from that very fact as to the 
limitations of attention and of interest which is so funda- 
mental in determining the need of religious practices. One of : 
the most fundamental reasons for religious practices is the 
difficulty of giving sufficient attention and interest to those 
more central and inner realities with which religion is con- 
cerned, the soul, God, sin, the presuppositions of life and aa 
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tion. The danger in the elaboration of worship is that 
attention and interest and satisfaction will become attached 
to the acts and the environment of worship and drawn off 
from the more difficult inner acts to which it is the function 
of worship to call attention. The outward and sensory is 
always more easy to attend to than the inward. There are 
direct satisfactions in expression and action apart from their 
religious bearing. Emotional responses can be enjoyed apart 
from any profound hold on the realities associated with them. 
And since the outer expressions of religion are the only 
elements of worship which can be witnessed by our fellows 
all the worthy and unworthy social motives enter in to compli- 
cate matters. The outward acts of worship may gain addi- 
tional interest as a means of bearing public witness to one’s 
faith or as a means of inviting public attention to one’s piety. 
Since what we think of ourselves is so largely influenced by 
what we think our neighbors think of us, men are capable of 
taking quite private satisfaction in their piety as expressed 
in their religious acts. This constant tendency issues in its 
extremer forms in what we call Pharisaism or formalism or 
sentimentalism. The reactions come when men begin to feel 
that worship as practiced has become self-defeating, has lost 
its sincerity, has become outward and idolatrous, or has . 
become sentimental, lost its austere vigor. There goes 
out a summons to inwardness, to secrecy, to silence, to 
simplicity, to spontaneity of expression. The result is primi- 
tive Christianity, the Reformation, Puritanism, Quakerism, or 
Methodism, and in our own time Buchmanism. We are not 
now discussing the merits of these various reactions. But 
we may at least observe that they come with such regularity 
that we can say that the religious society which is not con- 
stantly pressing for inwardness and sincerity, and which is 
not providing the deep privileges of silence and of spontaneous 
religious expression, is preparing for new reactions and new 
reformations which always carry with them the danger of a 
new sect. 
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One of the _ interesting of the special problems of 
religious practices is that as to confession. I have already 
spoken of confession as one of the practices of unification. 
When we discover an alien element in our life the healthy 
spirit desires to cast it out, to “out with it.” And there is no 
more natural method of casting it out than confessing it, 
speaking it out, especially with another mind whom it injures 
and who will share in our condemnation of it, who will add the 
reénforcement of his attitude to ours. Since God is for the 
religious man party to all his acts and source of all obligation, 
confession to God is an essential element in all specific 
repentance. But the consciousness of God is all too vague 
and elusive and is rendered more vivid and actual by outer 
helps, supremely by the company of a godly man or a godly 
community. Therefore those seeking the satisfactions of 
confession, desiring to rid their souls of heavy burdens, | 
have constantly turned to other men as objects of confession. 
They have tried friends, and priests, and even congregations. 
We have already referred to one of the issues gathering around 
this practice, that between the healthy-minded and the sick- 
souled emphasis. There is no need to repeat that. The 
other issues have to do with questions as to whether confession © 
to men is desirable as an exceptional or regular practice, 
whether a priest or a group are the proper objects of con- 
fession, and as to the frequency of confession. 

The advantage of confession to another person is that he © 
serves to actualize the confession, gives it greater objectivity _ 
and supplies the increased self-consciousness which another’s 
presence stimulates. A group may conceivably heighten — 
these values even further. But the most important quali- 
fication of a confessor is that he should actualize the attitude 
of God, which is the attitude of the good Spirit within us, 
towards the sin. Any failure at this point is liable to wound 
the spirit deeply at its most exposed point. The confessing 
soul is naked and disarmed. The most fundamental difh- 
culty in group confession is that of securing a group which is 
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a worthy and trustworthy object of confession. This diffi- 
culty has as a matter of fact invariably led to its discontinu- 
ance after trial. It works fairly well during the early days 
of young and fresh religious movements, but when the groups 
become larger and less homogeneous the dangers are bound to 
appear. 

Granting the importance of a worthy confessor, it is difficult 
to think of any good reason against occasional confession to 
the right person at the right time. When confession is 
adopted as a regular habit or institution, however, dangers 
unquestionably develop. These are in part of the same type 
that are associated with all outward religious practices. The 
outward act of confession may readily satisfy the interest 
which would otherwise go into a more radical inward re- 
pentance, and confession, being an approved act in the 
religious community, becomes a self-satisfying evidence of 
piety. This secondary social motive is a particularly subtle 
danger in group confession for the repentant sinner may 
there become the social idol and his shame become his glory. 
Another danger in frequent confession is that of desensitization 
by frequent exposure. There is unquestionably a spiritual 
equivalent to the desensitizing of the skin by exposure and 
the desensitizing of shame by frequent exposure of the parts 
of the body usually covered. The good side of the reticence 
that characterizes Anglicanism and New England religion is 
something in the nature of religious modesty and self-respect. 
But like all modesty and all self-respect it is apt to stand in 
the way of the freer, more whole-hearted motions of the 
spirit. A Church which in the interests of religious decency 
fails to invite and aid those who seek release in confession 
from heavy moral burdens is inviting others, who may have 
less regard for the rounded interests of the spirit, to supply 
what the Church fails to give. 

Up to this point I have disregarded for the most part the 
important distinction between individual and group worship 
and the important factors to be taken into account when men 
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worship in company with one another. The common factor 
that enters into all group worship is the intensification of 
practically all forms of consciousness and all mental functions 
by being shared. Attention is intensified when the attention 
of a whole group is centered on a common object. Sug- 
gestibility is increased by the sympathetic contagion of 
group feeling and the multiplication of suggestion in group 
speaking and group action. Even silence seems more silent 
when a group is hushed. In considering the gains in group 
worship there are interesting advantages and disadvantages in 
different types of group. The unorganized group, such as 
meets at a revival or a Buchman house-party, has the ad- 
vantage of spontaneity. It can follow the spirit and mood 
of the moment more freely than an organized group with its 
settled routine of worship. It is more likely to be gripped 
by intense emotional contagion. The organized group, on 
the other hand, such as the Church congregation, has a less 
accidental unity, is less exposed to disruption by discordant 
elements, has a more apparent and constant unanimity, and 
as a result can on the basis of that achieve less crude and 
simple forms of group experience. Then there is the distinc- 
tion between what we may call the anonymous and the 
personal group. In the anonymous group, where people do 
not know each other, as in a revival crowd or a cathedral 
congregation, there is a grateful loss of identity, a lowering of 
self-consciousness, which releases many for freer expression 
and fuller attention. The personal group, on the other hand, 
the small parish group or the class or house-party group, 
where all know each other, especially if there is a personal 
note in the gathering, may by intensifying self-consciousness 
force lives to a deeper level of self-searching and self-ex- 
pression. The size of the group is significant mainly because 
of the factors already discussed. A large group gains by its 
very size and its anonymity, while a small group is more 
likely to be of one mind and more personal. 


When we turn from psychological advantages to the dis- 
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advantages, the same distinctions between types of groups are 
to be taken into account. Heightened attention and suggesti- 
bility is offset by lessened self-control, by the dangers of 
emotionalism and sentimentalism on a large scale. We all 
know the ‘‘ w-wonderful service”’ of which we are more certain 
that everyone enjoyed it, somewhat as they enjoy the emo- 
tional stirring of the theatre, than we are that any one was 
saved by it. In all group worship, especially in the small, 
personal group, there is the constant danger of the secondary 
motives of egotistic self-display creeping in in subtle forms. 
Some of us know what it is from time to time to think for a 
moment or more of how we are looking or sounding to our 
fellow worshippers, or to adjust appearance or sound some- 
what to that consideration. And finally, in the organized 
group, which every settled group of worshippers must become 
in some degree, there are special problems. If a group is to 
express itself as a group it must be by means of settled ways 
of expression, in liturgy and ritual. If they are to gain the 
help that comes from meeting in a place with religious 
associations and meaning, surrounded by the aids which art 
can bring to worship, it must be in a place of common re- 
ligious associations and with forms of art hallowed by group 
use. To gain and maintain these values we must continually 
run the risk of rigidity and traditionalism and insincerity. 
Group habits and group sentiments are very slow to change. 
They threaten all spontaneity. Compare the absurd taboo 
on extempore prayer in Anglican worship. They hold fast 
after changing thought and changing vocabulary has left 
many elements of group expression unintelligible to most of 
those who use them. They exert a constant strain on 
sincerity, not only in the cases where a minority has diffi- 
culties with certain formulas or rites, but much more con- 
stantly and universally, where all have difficulty in giving 
true inner value to outer word and act. No wonder that the 
Quakers, in their passion for sincerity, revert to silence and 
spontaneous utterance. Even silence and spontaneous utter- 
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ance can become a ritual, but they unquestionably exert a 
steady pressure towards sincerity. 
I hope I have said enough to indicate the value of a non- 


partisan and descriptive consideration of the pros and cons ; 


of various religious practices. The primary purpose of them > 


all is to bring us nearer to God and nearer to one another. 
But there are many ways by which men have arrived and 
are arriving. We shall be more likely to realize our fellowship 
with those who walk on other paths, to avoid blind-alleys or 
dangerous short-cuts, and to see the advantages of different 


j 


routes, if we ascend above our own well-trodden road to 


consider critically and generously the whole landscape. 
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A NEW-FOUND BOOK OF PROVERBS 


By SAMUEL A. B. MERCER, Trinity College, Toronto, Canada 


It has been common knowledge for a great many years that 
the Orient is the home of proverbs. Very often comparisons 
have been instituted between Western and Eastern proverbs 
and between Biblical and other Oriental proverbs. Almost 
eighty years ago, in 1847, a French archzologist, Prisse 
d’Avennes, acquired in Egypt a papyrus which he published 
in the same year and which has been translated many times 
since. It contains the famous “ Precepts of Ptah-hotep.” A 
study of these precepts gave rise to the habit of comparing 
such material with our biblical Book of Proverbs.1 Then 
came the discovery and publication of other Egyptian 
proverbs—not to mention Babylonian proverbs—such as the 
“Precepts of Kagemni,’’ the “‘ Precepts of Amenemhet,” and 
others. In 1876 Golenischeff, a Russian archzologist, dis- 
covered an important papyrus which was not published 
until 1913, which contains the ‘‘ Precepts of Meri-ka-re.””’ A 
study of this work indicated a still more remarkable resem- 
blance between Egyptian and Old Testament proverbs than 
did the Precepts of Ptah-hotep. An example of such re- 
markable resemblances is furnished by Meri-ka-re, ll. 128 f., 
‘Justice of heart is more acceptable to God than the sacrifice 
of an ox by the unrighteous”’ in comparison with Prov. 21 : 3, 
“To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to Yahweh 
than sacrifice.” 

During ‘‘excavations”’ which take place periodically in the 
British Museum important ‘‘finds” are often made, such, 


1 Compare such passages as: Prov. 11:2 with P-H 1 (P-H refers to The 
Instruction of Ptah-Hotep, by B. Gunn, in Wisdom of the East Series, London, 
1912), Prov. 18:15; 22:16 with P-H 2; Prov. 23:1 ff. with P-H 7; Prov. 
13:17 with P-H 8; Prov. 19 : 24 with P-H 10; Prov. 23: 27 with P-H 18; etc. 
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for example, as the Odes of Solomon a few years ago. In 1923 
another epoch-making discovery was made by Sir Wallis 
Budge, that veteran publisher of new texts. Sir Wallis then 
published the Second Series of Facsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic 
Papyri in the British Museum, and the first text is one which 
has been called the ‘‘Precepts of Amen-em-ope.’”’ Budge 
published not only a facsimile of the hieratic text, but he also 
gave a hieroglyphic transcript of it with an English translation 
and introduction. Incidentally, he noted two points of com- 
parison with our Book of Proverbs, namely, Prov. 15 : 17 
with Amen-em-ope 9 : 5-8 and Prov. 23 : 5 with Amen-em-ope 
10 : 4-5. 

In May 1924 the Dean of all Egyptologists, Erman of 
Berlin, published a new translation of this important text in 
the Orientalischen Literatur-Zeitung. This was immediately 
followed by a translation by H. O. Lange in the Nordisk 
Tidsskrift udgifvet af Letterstedska Foereningen. A further 
study of the document revealed to Erman the supreme im- 
portance of it, and with the suggestion made by Budge, he 
instituted a comparison between Amen-em-ope and the Book 
of Proverbs. The results of his studies were published in the 
Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1924, XV, under the title ‘‘Eine aegyptische Quelle der 
‘Spriiche Salomos.’’’ The next important study of the book 
was made by Gressmann, who published his findings in the 
Zeitschrift fuer die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1924, pp. 
272-296, in an article called ‘‘Die neugefundene Lehre des 
Amen-em-ope und die vorexilische Spruchdichtung Israels.”’ 
A shorter study was published about the same time by 
Grimme in the OLZ, 1925, 57-62, entitled ‘‘Weiteres zu 
Amen-em-ope und Proverbien.” 

The “‘ Precepts of Amen-em-ope ”’ is not older than about 900 
B.C. This is the decision reached by Erman after a careful 
epigraphical study of the text. But the book very soon 
became popular in Egypt, for there is evidence that it was 
used there as a school text-book. It was written by Amen- 
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-em-ope, son of Ka-nekht, a high official connected with the 
agricultural administration of Egypt, bearing the title Di- 
rector of Crops. There is reason to believe that he was an 
important priest and the king’s Wazir. His home was in 
Panoplis, and the son to whom he addressed his Precepts was 
Hor-em-ma-kheru, a priest of Min. 

Amen-em-ope? divides his book into thirty chapters,’ 
“Behold now these thirty chapters” (A 30). It was this 
word “‘thirty’’ which gave Erman his clue to his greatest 
discovery, namely, the verbal comparisons between A and the 
Book of Proverbs, for he read in Prov. 22 : 20b, ‘‘ Have I not 
written to thee excellent things in councels and knowledge,”’ 
in which occurs the impossible Kethib nw>, translated 


“excellent things,” which he substituted for the Qere nv, 
which he correctly pointed o>, reading the passage, 
“Have I not written to thee thirty things in councels and 
knowledge.’’ But as Gressmann has already pointed out, 
Erman erred in comparing the ‘thirty things’ of Prov. 
22 : 20b and the “thirty chapters” of A 30 with the thirty- 
one chapters of Proverbs, for ‘‘thirty’”’ in Prov. 22 : 20b has 
reference to the “‘thirty”’ proverbs in Prov. 22 : 17-24 : 22, 
which are: [1] Prov. 22 : 22f. (vv. 17-21 being an intro- 
duction), [2] 22 : 24 f., [3] 22 : 26f., [4] 22 : 28 f., [5] 22 : 29, 
[6] 23 : 1 ff., [7] 23: 4 f., [8] 23 : 6 ff., [9] 23 : 9, [10] 23 : 10 f., 
[11] 23:12, [12] 23:13f., [13] 23: 15f., [14] 23:17f., 
[15] 23 : 19, [16] 23 : 20f., [17] 23 : 22, [18] 23 : 23 ff., [19] 
23 : 26ff., [20] 23 : 29-35, [21] 24: 1f., [22] 24:3f., [23] 
24:5ff., [24] 24: 8f., [25] 24: 10ff., [26] 24: 13f., [27] 
24:15f., [28] 24:17f., [29] 24: 19f., [30] 24: 21f. He 
however called attention to the similarity between the be- 
ginning of A and that of Prov. 22 : 17-24 : 22, A beginning 
(after the introduction) with the words: ‘‘ Bow down thine 
ear and hear my words and apply thine heart to understand 


? From now on we shall refer to Amen-em-ope as A. 
* The chapters are all very short, each averaging about nine verses of our 
Book of Proverbs. In our references we shall quote the chapter only, as Erman 
does, without reference to column and line as Budge does. The chapters are 
so short that any passage can be readily found in the original text if so desired. 
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them”’ (1), and Proverbs with the words: ‘‘ Bow down thine 

ear, and hear the words of the wise, and apply thine heart 

unto my wisdom”’ (22:17). In addition to this Gressmann 

has pointed out that the first proverb in both collections deals 

with the same subject, namely the poor, and begins with 

exactly the same words: “Rob not the poor’’ (Prov. 22 : 22 
and A 2). 

It should be pointed out here that precisely that portion of 
our Book of Proverbs with which Amen-em-ope corresponds 
is chapters 22 : 17-24 : 22, a section which has, since the 
beginning of the modern critical study of the Book of Proverbs, 
been separated from the rest of the Book as a complete book 
in itself, and it is only this portion of our Book of Proverbs © 
with which the “ Precepts of Amen-em-ope”’ is parallel. This 
section of the Book of Proverbs was used by the author or 
compiler of it to enlarge the old collection, Prov. 10-22 : 16. 

In making our comparisons between Proverbs and are 


em-ope it will be seen that some are verbal while others are 
not.4 In other words, the Hebrew writer did not copy 
mechanically but changed the form and content to suit his 
purpose, thus, in Prov. 23 : 4-5 we read: ‘‘Labour not to be 
rich; cease from thine own gain.® Wilt thou set thine eyes” 
upon that which is not? for they certainly make themselves 
wings; they fly away as an eagle toward heaven’’; A 7 reads: 
“Labour not tohave more . . . if riches come to thee through 
robbery . . . they make themselves wings like a goose and 
fly away toward heaven.”” The word “goose” would not be 
as appropriate to Hebrew ears as the word “‘eagle,’’ hence the 
change, just as in other places the Hebrew author uses the 
word Yahweh instead of the Egyptian word for “god.” 

The following comparison is largely based upon that of. 7 
Gressmann in his article referred to above: 

‘Erman found as many as seven passages verbally very similar, namely, 
Prov. 22: 17 f.; 22:20; 22:21; 22:24; 23:1ff.; 23:4f.; 23: 10 with Ar, 
30, Introd., 9, 23, 7, 6, respectively. 


5 This is an instance of the fact that the Egyptian text suggests a necessary ; 
emendation in our Hebrew text. Here the MT has 9N3°2D “‘thine own wisdom,” 


which may be emended to ‘thine own gain.” 
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Introduction 22 : 17-21 

Bow down thine ear, and hear the 
words of the wise, and apply thine 
heart unto my knowledge. For it isa 
pleasant thing if thou keep them within 
thee; they shall be established as a 
tent-peg ® on thy lips. That thy trust 
may be in Yahweh. I have made 
known to thee the way of life.?_ Have 
not I written to thee thirty things? In 
them are * counsels and knowledge, to 
make thee know the certainty of the 
words of truth, that thou mightest 
answer the words of truth to them that 
send unto thee. 


Book of Proverbs 
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Precepts of Amen-em-ope 


Chapters 1, 30, and Introduction 


Bow down thine ear and hear my 
words and apply thine heart to under- 
stand them. It will be a good thing if 
thou set them in thy heart, but woe to 
him who rejects them. Let them be 
in the treasure house of thy belly, 
that they may be a key (?) to thy 
heart. Verily they will act as a wind 
for thy words, they will be established as 
a tent-peg on thy tongue. 

Behold now these thirty chapters. 
They are counsel and knowledge. They 
are the supreme among every kind of 
book, they give knowledge to the igno- 
rant man. If anyone reads them be- 
fore an ignorant man he will certainly 
guide himself according to their words. 
Fill thou thyself with them, set them 
in thy heart. Make thou men to un- 
ravel the meaning thereof. 

Choice words of counsel which lead 
to safe conduct, admonitions of every 
kind by aged men of integrity, com- 
mandments laid down by the wise. 
These will teach a man to know how to 
answer one who has spoken to him, to 
bring back a report to him who hath 

sent him on a mission, to maintain a 
J right course of action among the ways 
of life, to maintain his strength and 
well-being upon the earth, to make his 
‘ heart to enter into his sanctuary, to 
steer his course away from what is 
evil, to save himself from the mouth 


*Instead of the useless word 17M substitute 1n'3 with Sellin, Deutsche 
Literaturseitung, 1924, Hfte. 17 and 26, pp. 1325 ff. and 1873 ff. This is further- 
more in keeping with the Egyptian original ndit, cf. nai wi ‘‘ guardian of a coffer,” 
nai-t, ‘steerer (guardian) of a ship.” 

*For MT AR read ON 1397 in keeping with “the way of life” 
The LXX has here, instead of the 


of the Title of Amen-em-ope (Col. I, 7). 
clumsy reading of the MT, 7» 656» cov, 
8 Instead of nixyoa read nisy D3 with Grimme (op. cit.). 
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22 : 22-23 

Rob not the poor because he is 

poor; neither oppress the needy in the 

gate; for Yahweh will plead their cause 

and spoil the soul of those that spoiled 
them. 


22 : 24-25 
Make no friendship with an angry 


- man and with a furious ® man do not 


go; lest thou learn his ways and get a 
snare to thy soul. 


22 : 26-27 


Be not thou of those who strike 
hands, of those who are sureties for 
debts. If thou hast nothing to pay, 
why should he take away thy bed from 
thee? 


22:28 
Remove not the ancient landmark 
which thy fathers have set. 


22:29 
Behold now '° a man diligent in his 
business shall stand before kings, he 
shall not stand before obscure men. 


23 : 1-3 


a When thou sittest at meat with a 


ruler, consider diligently what is before 
thee. Then put a knife to thy throat 
if thou be a man given to appetite. 
Be not desirous of his dainties, for they 


are deceitful meat. 
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of common folk and make himself to 
be praised by the people of under- 
standing. 


2 
Take heed to thyself not to rob the poor 
nor to be strong against the weak. 


9 

Make no friendship with a furious 
man and do not go with him to converse 
with him. . . . Do not go to please 
that man, lest thou bring trouble upon 
thyself. . . . Let not honour be paid to 
thee ay @ an angry man lest thou snare 
thy heart. 


13 
Be not thou surety for one who has 
nothing, for thereby thou wilt make 


thy surety of no worth. _ 


6 
Remove not the landmark of the 
blessed dead, when thou art laying out 
gardens and plantations of trees. 


30 
Behold !° a scribe prominent in his 
profession will find himself worthy to 
be a noble. 


23 


Eat not bread in the presence of a 


ruler and stretch not thy mouth out. 


If thou satest thyself with the dainties — 


of an ungodly man they will force them- 
selves back in thy spittle. Fix thy gaze 
on the vessel which is before thee, and 
let it satisfy all thy needs. 


The Hebrew is wx “man of the Egyptian word used here 


has exactly the same meaning, namely, 5mm, “‘man of heat.” 
10mm. The equivalent to this in A is found at the head of chap. 30, and 
may be assumed before each precept. a 
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23° 4-5 

Labour not to be rich; cease from 
thine own gain. Wilt thou set thine 
eyes upon that which is not? for they 
certainly make themselves wings; they 
fly away as an eagle toward heaven. 


23: 6-8 
Eat thou not the bread of a niggard, 
neither desire thou his dainty meats; 
for as he thinketh in his heart so is he. 
Eat and drink, saith he to thee, but 
his heart is not with thee. The morsel 
which thou hast eaten shalt thou vomit 


up, for it is bread of deceit. 


23:9 
Speak not in the ears of a fool, for 
he will despise the wisdom of thy 


words. 
23: 10-11 


Remove not the ancient landmark 
and enter not into the fields of the 
fatherless; for their redeemeris mighty, 
he shall plead their cause with thee. 
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_ field so that thou be not afraid. 
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7 

Labour not to have more. Let the 
things which thou already hast content 
thee. If riches come to thee through 
robbery they will not pass the night 
with thee. At the break of day they 
will not be in thy house. Their place 
being looked for, lo, they are not, they 
have swallowed themselves up. The 
ground hath opened its mouth... 
to swallow them up. They are en- 
gulfed in the Underworld, they have 
wholly destroyed themselves in their 
foulness . . . theymake themselves wings 
like a goose and fly away toward heaven. 


II 

Hanker not after the dainty meats of 
the niggard and be not hungry for his 
bread. The dainty meats of the nig- 
gard are a storm in the gullet and are 
bitterinthethroat. He maketh himself 
to be according to the words of the un- 
godly. His divine heart departeth 
from his belly, inasmuch as the evil man 
corrupteth him that is well doing. Evil 
destroyeth good. Be thou a thing of 
nought in the presence of thy superior, 
thou mayest become entangled in thy 
words. . . . When thou hast swallowed 
a mouthful of food of a great man thou 
dost vomit it up, and thou art emptied 
of the dainties. 


21 
Empty not thy body to everyone, and 
so destroy thy dignity. 


6 

Remove not the landmark of the 
blessed dead when thou art laying out 
gardens and plantations of trees. 
Commit no fraud by means of the 
cubit of the fields, and sieze not the 
boundaries of the widow. Beware that 
thou sieze not the boundaries of the 
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Most of the verbal comparisons are to be found in Proy. 
22 :17-23: 11. This in itself is exceedingly interesting for 
critical students of the Old Testament have long ago known 
that the collection 22 : 17-24: 22 consists of three small 
collections, 22 : 17-23: 11; 23 : 12-23: 18; 23 : 19-24: 22. 
In his compilation of the first small collection, the Hebrew 
author seems to have been most dependent upon the Egyptian 
text. But while most of the verbal comparisons are to be 
found in 22: 17-23: 11 there are very many close com- 
_ parisons to be noted between Amen-em-ope and other parts 
of the Book of Proverbs, such, for example, as I1 : 20 and 
12:22 with A 10; 12:23 with A 21; 15: 16-17 and 17:1 
with A 6; 16:8 with A 13; 16:11, 20:10 and 20: 22 with 
A 16; 24:11 with A 8; 27:1 with A 21; and 27 : 14 with 
A 10. Comparisons may also be made—as Gressmann has 
done—with other portions of the Old Testament, thus A 25 
has been compared with Lev. 19 : 14, Job 4: 19 and 1 Sam. 


has been compared with A 4. Many other comparisons will 
undoubtedly be made according as the text is more fully 
studied. For the sake of intending students it may be said 
that a good German translation is given by Erman in OLZ 
1924, pp. 242-252 (referred to above), but the first translation 
in any language was made by Budge in the Second Series of 
his Egyptian Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum. This 
latter is a very large and expensive folio volume, but already 
a small and popular book containing a translation has been 
published by Sir Wallis. 

The question of the time when the Hebrew author or 
authors made use of Amen-em-ope is an interesting one which 
must be left for a future article, but tentatively Erman has 
suggested the Saitic (722-660) or the Persian (525-332) 
periods in Egyptian history. 

This New-found Book of Proverbs will thus be found to 4 
another link in the chain of thought which bound the Nearer 
Orient into one great unit of work and purpose and life. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND APOLOGETICS 
_ By H. C. ACKERMAN, Troy, New York 


It is becoming increasingly recognized that the next great 
battle ground of Christian apologetics will be in the domain 
of psychology. Hitherto the examination of the validity 
of Christian belief has been pretty well limited to the sphere 
of philosophy. Even where it was recognized that Christi- 
anity is more than belief, 7.e., a peculiar type of life, the 
employment of reason for the understanding and evaluation 
of this specific religion was nevertheless confined generally to 
the philosophic sphere on the traditional ground that psy- 
chology was a department of metaphysics. Now, however, 
since psychology has emerged as an independent intellectual 
discipline, rational apologetic tendencies have shifted in their 
focus to the more exact and concrete logic of the soul (mental 
life). 

This does not mean, of course, that the distinct field of 
reason will not continue to be the proper sphere of apologetic 
inquiry. And it is particularly necessary to maintain this 
position today in view of the rising popular insurgence 
against reason itself. For this age is witnessing to the 
decline of intellectual and rational prestige under the assault 
of anti-intellectual emanations from James and Bergson to 
Freud and Jung. The low level of education has made the 
proper exercise of reason difficult; but the Church certainly, 
which through the ages has undergone the long training 
necessary for rational life, has the best right as well as the 
highest duty to exercise the prerogatives of reason in the 
interest of religious truth. Still, in gauging the characteristic 
temper of our times it is clear that the center of spiritual 
interest is being fixed more and more emphatically upon the 
245 
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psychological aspects of Christian experience. And we cannot 
afford as Churchmen to decline to accept the challenge. 
Therefore it behooves the religious thinker to be aware of 
_ the present current of thought and to take advantage of its 
drift in the cause of spiritual realities. To do this means not 
simply the defense of matters of faith; it means our further 
illumination and the enlargement of religious knowledge. I 
purpose in this article to consider some of the principles which 
should obtain in a psychological apologetic. In the first 
place, it is of the utmost importance to maintain a rigid 
distinction between scientific psychology and the various 
-semi-official or popular psychologies of the day. It is true 
that in the realm of psychology proper we are beset under the 
exigencies of the moment with psychologies rather than with 
a psychology. But however much these systems and methods 
may vary they do possess a common uniformity in their 
point of view and in the conception of the subject, a subject 
which is to be differentiated sharply from the sexual and 
vitalistic forms of so-called psychology which prevail so 
extensively in popular literature. The romantic mode of 
inquiry and interpretation should not be confused with the 
scientific, nor should the terms used by the latter be blurred 


in their connotation by the hazy nomenclature of the former. | 


But such as these are and in consequence thereof the double. 
system is arrayed together in the forthcoming battle over the 
nature of the spiritual factors which function in religious life. 
The principal contention, on what may be called the romantic 
side, seems to be that since religious institutions as well as 
individual spiritual character or volition are matters of . 
growth rather than purely conscious intellectual creations, 
these achievements are due fundamentally to the activities of 
unconscious spirit or subconscious reactions to environmental 
stimuli and inner mental conditions rather than to conscious 
rational deliberation.! In spite of the extravagance in this 


1 Cf. M. R. Cohen, ‘‘The Insurgence against Reason,” Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. 22, No. 5, p. 117. 
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logical limitations and the functional force of subconscious 
motivation; but this admission does not signify that the 
issue is any the less clear, namely, that religion from beginning 
to end aims to be true and is unquestionably grounded in a 
conscious awareness of its rational validity. 

For example, take the fear motive. We may indeed grant 
that in the growth and development of religious experience 


- Dogeal li it is necessary, to be sure, to realize legitimate 


fear was a very elemental factor in mental life. But fear of 
the inexplicable, of spirit manifestation, of the supernatural, 
in so far as it was specifically religious fear, was not solely 
fear. It was a reasoned fear. There was present there, 
as in all beginnings of spiritual experience, a modicum of 
"intellectual activity. In a word, religious fear has never 
been wholly instinctive.? Savages, and children, are not 
afraid of the dark; they fear the demons or other ill-defined 
foes which in their imaginary reasoning processes are inferred 
- to be there resident. As a matter of fact, religious fear is 
_Teally hopeful fear, and the hope element bespeaks some 
logical exercise. 

While then we are bound to pry into the dark secrets of 
the psychic underground of the religious consciousness, 
deliberative and reflective thinking must nevertheless remain 

_ always the final resort of truth. And truth is the objective 
of apologetic contention. It further follows, then, that our 
conception of inspiration should be defined in terms of 
rationally organized processes of thought. Inspiration is not 
identifiable with infallibility.* Its results, however, are 
equivalent to various degrees and aspects of truth. Con- 
sequently it is the prerogative of psychology to uncover the 
processes of the human mind when it is illuminated with 
religious ideas. How does the mind work when it works in an 
inspired manner? Let us say that it works under the drive 
of a high pressure interest in spiritual reality. Inspiration 


2 Cf. E. W. Hopkins, The Origin and Evolution of Religion, p. 90. 
8 Cf. Charles Gore, The Doctrine of the Infallible Book (1925), p. 62. 
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may then be the energetic drive of persistent interest. If 
so the human apprehension of religious truth is relative to 
the persistence of interest of a specific kind. Consequently 
unless there is a logical coherency in the interpretation of the 
spiritual facts at hand, interest will not sufficiently persist to 
apprehend higher realizations and wider meanings of that 
interaction between human nature and God which we call 
religion. In a word, our modern apologetic must take its 
departure from and be governed in its orientation by a valid 
psychological construction of the nature of inspiration. 

Space prohibits me from citing more than these two or 
three principles of apologetic inquiry. But the main point 
I desire to stress is that if a great deal of our Christian 
apologetic today must necessarily avail itself of modern 
psychological contributions in the interpretation and defense 
of matters of faith and spiritual life it must be perfectly 
understood that psychology as a science involves rational 
methods of procedure, and its strength and value for religion - 
lie in its objective methods rather than in the futile sub- 
jectivism which characterizes the tendency of most of the 
pathological literature of the day and which accounts for 
the common romantic postulates of therapeutic theory. 
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NOTES, COMMENTS, AND PROBLEMS 


By Burton Scott Easton, General Theological Seminary 


The following letter from the Macmillan Company is self 
explanatory and the matter is unquestionably an important 
one. It is to be hoped that many will avail themselves of 
Mr. Murray’s invitation. 


' 
I ran across this item recently in a certain paper: _ 


“One of the most satisfactory things in connection with this journal, has 
been the number, variety, interest, and importance of the letters of dis- 
satisfaction which we have received. For believing as we do that hardly 
any spiritual or mental condition is more deplorable than indifference, 
every such letter has been a fresh and welcome proof of stimulating and 
creative concern with and interest in, our work on the part of our 
readers. As Mr. Heywood Broun remarked in another connection the 
; other day, it is only by the letters an editor or a writer receives, that the 
effect of the written word can be measured.” 

Now people somehow have never formed the habit of writing the book pub- 
lisher how they like or dislike his books and authors. Why the public should 
keep the magazine editor up to his work by expressions of approval or disapproval 
and give the Religious book editor the silence treatment is a mystery. 

It is a situation that one of these Religious book editors would like to change. 

I am venturing to ask, therefore, whether you will give this communication a 
place in your columns. 

In that case, I would like to improve the opportunity to extend a hearty invi- 
tation to your subscribers to speak their minds in a letter to The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., in regard to recent books that 
they have read bearing the imprint of its Religious Department. 

Would you like to see another book written by some favorite religious author of 
yours? Have you: -eligious book in mind in outline that ‘‘ ought to be written ’’? 
Do you know of a sound religious thinker who ought to be induced to ‘write 
a book”’? 


a Yours very truly, 
= W. H. Murray, 


Editor, Religious Books Dept. 


A newcomer among the periodicals is Angelos: Archiv fir 
Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte und Kulturkunde, published 
by the Staatliche sachsische Forschungsgesellschaft in Leipzig, 
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with Dr. Johannes Leipoldt as editor and Eduard Pfeiffer of 
Leipsic as the business agent. Nothing is said in the first 
issue about frequency of appearance but the subscription 
price is fixed at M. 15 a year (if paid direct to the agent; 
a higher rate if subscribed for through an intermediary firm). 
While the title is sufficiently explanatory of the contents, the 
first number contains a couple of articles dealing directly with 
New Testament exegesis. 

The daily papers of November 16th carried a long article 
summarizing the report of Dr. George Byron Gordon, director 
of the University of Pennsylvania’s explorations at Beth- 
Shan. Most interesting is the discovery of the remnants of a 
building filled with objects belonging to the Ashteroth worship 
and which may perhaps be the temple of Ashteroth mentioned 
in I Sam. 31. Hardly less so is an Egyptian stele erected by 
Rameses II, which describes his capture of certain Semites and 
their forced labor in the construction of some of his cities— 
although this is scarcely the ‘‘confirmation’’ of the Genesis- 
Exodus narrative that is being claimed in some quarters. 

In BJ V, iv, Josephus tells us of a wall around a new 


Jerusalem suburb which was begun by Agrippa I and finished 


by the Jews at the time of the great revolt, but no traces 
of this wall seemed to remain to our day. Last May, how- 
ever, a Mohammedan who was making some building exca- 
vations encountered a couple of enormous stone blocks 
arranged in line. The Jerusalem Commission on Antiquities 
was promptly notified and their investigators decided that 
the find was of importance. So the Jewish Society of 
Archeology in Palestine was entrusted with the task of 
further excavations and these have shown that the blocks 
continue in line for over two hundred meters (the present 
extent of the work) in the precise locality indicated by 
Josephus. Most of the experts in Jerusalem have accepted 
the identification and the wall is now known as “‘ Agrippa’s 
Wall.”” The Dominican savant, Pére Vincent, however, re- 
mains skeptical and in the Révue Biblique for October 1925 
will admit only that a wall of some sort has been found. 
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NOTES, COMMENTS AND PROBLEMS 
The following deaths are to be noticed. 

Dr. Israel Abrahams was one of the best known of modern 
Jews and was a leader in liberal Jewish thought in England. 
Born in London, in 1858, he edited the Jewish Quarterly 
Review from 1889 to 1908 and was a most prolific writer on 
Jewish subjects. For a long time he was a close associate of 
Dr. Claude Montefiore and was to write a third volume to 
the latter’s well-known Synoptic Gospels. This however never 
appeared and in its place Dr. Abrahams published his Studies 
in Pharisaism and the Gospels. A frequent visitor to the 
United States Dr. Abrahams was well known to many of us 
and he will be greatly missed. 

The Rt. Rev. Frederic H. Chase, Bishop of Ely, was 
seventy-two years old at the time of his death. He took his 
B.A. at Cambridge in the “‘great’’ days of the ‘‘seventies”’ 
and for a while was in parish work. In 1884 he returned to 
his college and held a long list of academic preferments, 
culminating in the Norrisian Professorship of Divinity and 
the Presidency of Queen’s College, until his elevation to 
the episcopate. He was well known as a most detailed and 
painstaking scholar, his article on II Peter in Hasting’s 
Bible Dictionary being almost a classic. And he was expected 
to write the volume on Acts in the International Critical 
Commentary until the pressure of his diocesan duties compelled 
him to relinquish the project. 

Dr. Nathanael Bonwetsch was made Professor of Theology 
in Gottingen in 1891 at the age of forty-three, and held the 
position until his retirement as Professor Emeritus in 1920. 
His particular field was early Church History and Patristics 
and he was a special authority on Hippolytus. _ 

The vacancy in the Oriel Professorship at Oxford due to 
the death of Dr. Burney has been filled by the election of the 
Reverend David Capell Simpson, Tutor of Keble College and 
Lecturer in Theology and Oriental Languages at $ St. Edmund 


Hall and Jesus College. Ss 
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The Genius of Israel. A Reading of Hebrew Scriptures Prior to the Exile. By 
Carleton Noyes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1924, pp. ix + 452. $5.00. 


This is one of the most comprehensive, sound and scholarly, 
and delightfully written books on Hebrew history that has 
appeared in recent years. 

The highly composite character of Old Testament Scripture 

is historically synthesized and unified by the author with a 
penetrating insight into its spiritual value which has been 

pie equalled by modern scholars; and the basic elements 

f of Israelite life, the world background and common custom, 

spiritual origins and the like are illuminated with a rare skill 
so far as the obscurity of the ancient world permits. 

The attempt is made to re-create the Israelite civilization 
and define the Hebrew genius from the earliest known be- 
| ginnings up to the Babylonian period. Since it was in the 
| be before the Exile that the character of the nation was 

_ distinctively moulded, the lines of this spiritual moulding 
| have been traced in the racial temper of the people, their 
historical struggle for nationality, and in the Yahwistic re- 
ligion which constituted their glory and their condemnation. 

For those who have not acquired a satisfactory all-round 
modern history of Israel, which is inspiring as well as critical, 
this volume may safely be recommended. 
H. C. ACKERMAN 


The Annals of Sennacherib. By D. D. Luckenbill. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1924, pp. 196, including 24 pls. $4.00. 

This is the second volume of a series published by the 
University of Chicago Press, and so auspiciously introduced by 
Breasted’s book, Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting. 
This volume maintains the high standard of the first volume, 
and is in some respects of much more importance. The 
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occasion of its publication was the acquisition by the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago of a prism containing 
the final edition of Sennacherib’s royal annals ‘‘in almost as 
perfect form as when it came from the hands of the ancient 
scribe.” 

;, Together with this great prism Dr. Luckenbill presents in 
singe a complete .body of Sennacherib’s historical and 
building texts. A splendid picture of the prism forms the 
frontispiece, and the book is dedicated to the famous deci- 
pherer and excavator, George Smith. After an appropriate 
preface and three chapters devoted to “‘Certain Places of’ 
Assyrian Statecraft,” ‘‘The Reign of Sennacherib”’ and ‘‘ The 
Sources,”’ the texts are arranged chronologically in transliter- 
ation and translation with some textual notes. On two plates 
at the end are the six columns of the Prism, which are followed 
by an Index of Proper Names. 

The book is an important one, and will be found useful by 
Old Testament students as well as by those whose field is the 
wider one of Ancient Oriental culture and civilization. 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER _ 


A History of the Pharaohs. By Arthur Weigall. Vol. I, The First Eleven 
Dynasties. New York: Dutton, 1925, pp. 328, 28 ills., two maps. $6.00. 
The object of this book has been to relate the consecutive 

stories of the kings of the first eleven dynasties. The author 

has accomplished his task as a result of an immense amount of 
original study, and he has made some first-class contributions 
to the difficult problems that confront the student of early 

Egyptian history. This is especially true in respect of the 

author’s treatment of Egyptian chronology. He has not 

blindly followed Meyer or Petrie, but has worked inde- 

pendently and thoroughly. Thus his date for Menes is 3407- 

3346 B.C., and the historic period before the First Dynasty is 

5500-3408 B.C. The first chapter, which covers 77 pages, is 

in many respects the most important in the book, and con- 

tains a new and original treatment of all matters relating to 
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Egyptian chronology. Perhaps the best part of this im- 
portant chapter is the elaborate reconstruction of the Annals. 
The table of the Pharaohs of the first eleven dynasties, with 
the names of the Pharaohs in their original form, is a master- 


piece. 


Next in importance to the first chapter is chapter two and 
its treatment of the historic period before the first dynasty. 
This chapter deserves most careful reading and study, for it is 
based upon a long and careful study of innumerable scraps of 
historical material. This is the most satisfactory treatment 
that has ever appeared of this difficult period. It contains, 
moreover, many interesting side-lights on the religion of that 
period. The rest of the book is more conventional, except the 
last two chapters which deal with the dark periods known as 
the Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh Dynasties. Here again we 
have much pioneer work, which is dependable and in many 
places quite brilliant. We await with impatience, but with 
much hope the future volumes, for in many respects this will 
be the most important history of Egypt in any language. At 
times the author is somewhat sensational as, for example, in 
his discussion of Abraham and the Egyptian promise of a 
Saviour. This is his weakness. But fortunately such ef- 
fusions occupy a very small portion of the book. Let us hope 
that he restrains himself in the future volumes, when the 
temptation will be great, as for instance in his exaggerated 
estimate of Ikhnaton and his desire to make Tutankhamen 
figure in the Exodus of the Sons of Jacob (published else- 
where). The author’s historical work is too good to be spoiled 


by such sensationalism. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Eléments de bibliographie hittite. By G. Contenau. Paris: Geuthner, 1922, pp. 


146. 
The Hittite documents, which are now in course of publi- 
cation, will probably transform completely our conception of 


the History of Asia Minor, and possibly our theories on the 
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origins of the Indo Europeans and of the Assyrians—if not 
of the Hebrews. In a field so promising a good critical 
bibliography such as given by Dr. Contenau will be a most 
valuable tool. Besides his very complete list, the learned 
archeologist gives us an excellent survey of what we know 
today on the Hittites. The author himself has written on 
Hittite art and civilization several excellent articles. The 
plan of his bibliography is excellent and the indexes appended 
to it help one to find out quickly whatever has been written on 


the subject. 
Joun A. MAYNARD 


The Coptic Version of the New Testament. Volume VII. The Catholic Epistles 
and the Apocalypse. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 


1924, pp. 565. $14.00. 

Dr. Horner still prefers to remain incognito in his great 
work of the publication of the Coptic Version of the New 
Testament. The Book before us is Volume 7, in the Southern 
Dialect, containing the Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse. 
As usual it is published with full critical apparatus, literal 
English translations and a register of notes and fragments. 
The work is done with his usual scholarship and accuracy. 
It is to be noted that the Third Epistle to St. Peter is missing 
from the Catholic Epistles. On pages 547 and following there 
are a register of fragments of the Catholic Epistles, a register 
of fragments of Lectionaries of the Catholic Epistles, a 
register of fragments of the Apocalypse, and a register of the 
Lectionaries of the Apocalypse. Following this are notes on 
the fragments of the Epistles of St. Paul, the Catholic Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse. These will be found of great interest to 
students of the Coptic Version of the New Testament. Be- 
ginning with page 561 are four and a half pages of additions 
and corrections to which the student should have constant 
reference. The Reviewer has read this text carefully through 
as he did others of the same series, and finds the work to have 
been done with the greatest of care and learning. Of course 
it a without saying that this denies as wes as the others 
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of the series, is quite indispensable to a critical and technical 
student of the New Testament. Both Dr. Horner and the 
Oxford University Press are to be highly congratulated upon 
the completion of this great work. 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER | 


_ The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins. By Burnett Hillman Streeter. New 


York: Macmillan, 1925. 622 pp. $3.50. 
This very important book undertakes to cover the whole 


field of Gospel research, textual, Synoptic and Johannine, and 
consequently may be treated as really three monographs in 


one volume. 


The textual discussion fills pages 1-127, with three ap- 
pendices on pages 565-597, and is thoroughly modern in its 
phrasing of the problem of the local texts. Dr. Streeter 
classifies the basic manuscripts as follows: 


Alexandria. Primary, B. Secondary, ® L sah bo. Origen 


up to A.D. 231. 
Antioch. Primary, syr sin. Secondary, syr cur. 
Caesarea. Primary, 8. Secondary, 1-family. Origen after 

231, Eusebius. 

Italy and Gaul. Primary, D. Secondary, b a. Tatian, 

Irenaeus. 

Carthage. Primary, k. Secondary, W(Mk) e. Cyprian. 
These results are summarized in a table on page 108, which 
goes into further detail with “tertiary” and ‘“‘supplementary”’ 
authorities. The facts in this table are of course true only for 
varying dates within the third century and the state of 
affairs for the earlier period can be determined only con- 
jecturally. But Dr. Streeter notes, e.g., that the older Roman 
text was an ancestor of both k and D, and holds that the 
latter has been affected by Ephesine influence. 

This grouping of authorities follows for the most part 
generally accepted lines, the identification of © and the I- 
family with the text of Caesarea being the most novel feature. 
This identification is, in fact, Dr. Streeter’ s peculiar contri- 
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bution to the problem and he devotes his fourth chapter and 
his second and third appendices to justifying his position. 
His most important argument is drawn from a fact which no 
previous student of the New Testament text seems to have 
noticed, that Origen’s Caesarean works (the Matthew Com- 
mentary and the Exhortation to Martyrdom) desert the 
Alexandrian text of his earlier writings for one surprisingly 
akin to 6 and the 1-family. The statistics tabulated on pages 
97-98, 582-584, 586-589 demonstrate this with almost mathe- 
matical exactness, and Dr. Streeter may be congratulated on 
having solved a really perplexing textual problem. 

Otherwise he has some interesting things to say on general 
textual methodology, which beginners in the field,—and not 
only beginners,—will find most instructive. Yet his attack 
on the principle of the “shorter reading’”’ is carried too far; 
Ramsay’s study of D in Acts scarcely proves more than that 
the author of the most characteristic readings had some good 
historical information (and at times a good imagination). 
But the comments on locality as influencing the non-correction 
of omissions (pages 135-139) are worth close attention. And 
he closes the discussion with a plea for a new critical apparatus 
of selected authorities scientifically grouped; a new critical 
edition of the text itself is hardly worth while at present. 

Pages 361-481 are devoted to the Johannine problem. The 
Fourth Gospel is of course referred to John the Elder but Dr. 
Streeter thinks that ‘“‘the beloved disciple’’ was none the less 
John the Apostle, whom the other John admired profoundly 
and introduced into his work in an idealized form. But the 
arguments for this are not impressive and it leaves untouched 
the very distinct evidence that this “‘ beloved disciple”’ was a 
Jerusalemite; when the theory is worked out in detail it 
seems to result in a “conflation” of the two Johns. This 
complicates things needlessly. In other regards the discussion 
follows familiar enough lines, though a tendency to compro- 
mise is rather too insistent and there is too much weight given 
to abstract questions of psycholgoical possibility. Partition 
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hypotheses are resolutely discarded but some transpositions in 
the text are accepted. 


Synoptic discussion fills the remainder of the volume. On 


the priority of Mark and the existence of Q it is difficult to say 
much that is novel nowadays but the statement of facts is 
ideally put. The reconstruction of Q on page 291 contains 
272 verses, with seventeen more marked as doubtful, and 
corresponds approximately to most such schemes. A few— 
not many—Lukan verses without Matthaean parallels are 
included but no verses in the reverse relation; this should be 
noted in view of what follows. Any use of Q by Mark is 
regarded as improbable; as this reverses the position taken by 
| Dr. Streeter in the Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem it 
, _ should command attention. But the cardinal points in the 
argument are not quite met, namely, the verbal continuation 
of Mark 3:8 in Luke 3:16 = Mt. 3:12 and the close 
relation between Mark 13 : 9-13 and Matthew 10 : 17-22.! 
Indeed, the reasons given do not prove more than that Mark 
used Q only as a very subsidiary source. 

Turning to the composition of Luke, Dr. Streeter contends 
boldly that the great bulk of all non-Markan, non-Q Lukan 
material outside of the first two chapters belongs to a third 
written source, L. This is of course the theory and the 
terminology used by Bernard Weiss, who worked at it in a 
series of publications extending over a long period of years and 
culminating in his Quellen der synoptischen Uberlieferung, 
published in 1908. The reader consequently opens this 
chapter with great expectancy to see what Dr. Streeter has to 
say about the views of his illustrious predecessor,—and is not 
a little surprised to find them not even mentioned. Indeed, 
if the argument from silence is to be invoked, it would appear 
that Dr. Streeter is unaware of the labors of Weiss on L; on 
page 203 Mr. A. M. Perry is credited with the ‘‘ most elaborate 
attempt to work out” this hypothesis in detail, while the 

1On page 263 Dr. Streeter argues that Matthew 10 : 17-20 is an abbreviation 


of Mark, a very unsatisfactory hypothesis, especially as it leaves unexplained the 
agreement (in part against Mark) of Matthew 10 : 19 with Luke 12 : 11-12. 
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footnote on the same page reads: ‘As long ago as 1891 P. 
Feine, Eine vorkanonische Ueberlieferung des Lukas, elaborated 
a theory which implied something of the sort.” * And on 
page 214, footnote, Dr. Streeter thanks a friend for collecting 
some statistics of linguistic usage, in apparent ignorance of the 
fact that Weiss did elaborate work of this sort, so elaborate 
that the present reviewer needed forty-two pages of the 
Journal of Biblical Literature for 1910 in an attempt to state 
and analyze the results. In fact, it is not too much to say 
that Dr. Streeter has virtually ignored all Continental work 
on the Synoptic Problem. The drawbacks are self-evident; 
but Dr. Streeter’s independence of his predecessors at least 
gives his conclusions the value of independent testimony. 

But before entering into the details of his theory it is neces- 
sary to state his analysis of Matthew. And here he is to be 
congratulated on breaking away from the limitations of the Q 
theory in its stricter form and on recognizing that parallelism 
in substance need not imply the common dependence of 
Matthew and Luke on a single source. The chief passages 
selected for analysis are the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Woes on the Pharisees (pages 249-254), which present ex- 
ceptional problems of close verbal agreement intermingled 
with wide variation. In Dr. Streeter’s opinion the key to the 
difficulty is found in Matthew’s familiar habit of conflating; 
Luke followed one source—which without much discussion is 
taken to be Q—but Matthew used two. And soit is necessary 
to assume for Matthew still another source, ‘‘M,” thereby 
raising the number of Synoptic sources to four. This source, 
which overlapped Q in some regards, accounts for most of the 
peculiarly Matthaean passages, and so the final solution of the 
Synoptic Problem is a “‘ Four Source Hypothesis.”’ 

Such is the theory, which has the merit of simplicity and the 
additional attraction of symmetry. But certain doubts arise. 
It is perfectly true that Matthew is fonder of conflations than 
Luke but Luke is by no means exempt from the tendency; 


2 Wei turall ted ine. 
Weiss naturally antedates Feine.  « 


_ Dr. Streeter has shown this in his demonstration that Luke’s 
Passion narrative is a composite of Mark and L. Conse- 
- quently we must ask: Granted conflation in the Sermon and 
in the Woes, which Evangelist is the conflator? And the 
answer can scarcely be uncertain: Not Matthew but Luke. 
In the latter’s version of the Sermon there is little close 
: agreement with Matthew until verse 39 is reached; after that 
_ the correspondence is extremely close up to the final parable. 
And there is a striking difference in style before and after the 
beginning of verse 39. In that verse and in those following 
the logia all are made up of two parallel clauses but in the 
preceding matter only verses 29, 30 and 36 have this form. 
Verses 27-28 are an accumulation of four short clauses; 
verses 32-35 contain three parallel sayings with a concluding 
‘summary; verses 37-38 have four short clauses and a sum- 
mary. But in Matthew’s parallel to verses 27—38 the form of 
_two parallel clauses is invariable! The conclusion is obvious: 
_In Luke verses 27-38 and verses 39-45 come from two different 
sources and (only) the latter of these sources was used by 
‘Matthew, who employed this same source for his version of 
_ the matter parallel to Luke’s verses 27-38. 
And this conclusion has further corroboration. It is pre- 
- cisely in Luke’s verse 39 that we read “And he spake also a 
parable unto them,’ although there has been no change of 
speaker; in Synoptic work generally a formula of this kind is 
very apt to indicate a change of source. Moreover Luke 
16 : 17-18 shows that Luke knew the source used in Matthew 
5:18 and 5:32; Dr. Streeter states explicitly (pages 286— 
287) that both Evangelists used Q for these sayings. But if 
Matthew 5 : 18 and 5 : 32 are from Q, then practically all of 
Matthew’s fifth chapter must be from Q also, for this chapter is 
constructed according to a rigid plan in which verses 18 and 32 
are indispensable. And this plan belongs to Q, not to 
Matthew, for the latter’s additions to it (as in verse 19) are 
palpable. And, finally, Luke’s procedure in his version of 
the Sermon is easily explained. Q’s form, which Matthew 
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gives entire (with enlargements of his own), dealt with the 
contrast between the scribes’ and Christ’s interpretation of the 
Law. But this contrast was of little interest to Luke’s 
Gentile readers, and so he replaced the first part of Q’s Sermon 
by a section taken from a parallel source, linking back to Q at 
verse 39 * with a transition formula. 

The vocabulary, style and tone of Luke 6 : 27-38 point to L 
for the origin of this section and in any case the conflator is 
seen to be not Matthew but Luke. So the assumed M source 
in Matthew is not only unsubstantiated but is critically 
excluded. 

As to the Woes (Luke II : 37-52 = Matthew 23) Dr. 
Streeter recognizes the difficulty of extracting any clear 
meaning out of Luke’s verses 39-41. Here a study of Weiss 
would have helped him. The latter pointed out that Luke 
has combined two distinct sayings; one, as in Matthew, 
dealing with the outside and the inside of a cup (Q), the other 
dealing with the outside and the inside of a man (L). Again 
the bulk of Matthew’s text of the section is pure Q. And 
again Luke, not caring to transcribe so much that was 
technically Jewish, has used only part of Q and has supple- 
mented with L. 

In other words, the primary evidence for the existence of the 
source M proves fallacious when closely examined. And the 
contributory evidence is insufficient to supply the deficiency: 
it is always possible that Matthew used a third written docu- 
ment in addition to Q and Mark, but as yet no tests have been 
devised that reveal its presence and in any case the material 
taken from it could not have been extensive. And so in place 
of a ‘‘ Four Document Hypothesis’’ we must content ourselves 
with a “‘Three Document Hypothesis.”’ 

Of other special theories propounded by Dr. Streeter, one of 
the most interesting (Chapter VIII) deals with the manner of 
combination of the sources. Two stages are distinguished. 
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3 It need not follow that the Q sayings in verses 39-40 in Luke stood in Q’s 
Sermon; they seem rather to have been added to facilitate the transition. 
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In the first Q and L were united, presumably by the Evangelist 
himself, to form a document which Dr. Streeter calls Proto- 
Luke. Then ‘this same Luke some years afterwards ex- 
panded his own early work by prefixing the stories of the 
Infancy and by inserting extracts from Mark—no doubt at 
the same time making certain minor alterations and ad- 
ditions’’ (p. 218). In support of this the principal arguments 
are that the Q + L material is about twice as lengthy as the 
Markan, that it is found for the most part in four independent 
sections, that Luke constantly prefers the non-Markan version 
of a story to the Markan, even when Mark’s form stands 
earlier in his Gospel than the other does in Proto-Luke, and 
that Luke 3 : 1-2 gives the impression of an original beginning 
of a source. 

But none of these contentions quite proves the point. All 
_ that Dr. Streeter has—most correctly—noted could be just as 
true if Luke studied his three sources carefully, laid them 
down side by side and then proceeded to build up his Gospel 
from all three simultaneously; his preference for Q or L 
instead of Mark might have a dozen different reasons. And, 
as a matter of fact, inasmuch as the Infancy stories are 
demonstrably a part of L, the impression given by 3 : I-2 is 
unwarranted. Moreover, even if the earlier Q + L combi- 
nation be granted, why must an interval of years be interposed 
between this and the canonical form of the Gospel? The only 
cogent reason assigned is based on the use of ‘‘Lord”’ (pages 
212-214) but this term is characteristic of L and not at all 
of Q. 

These criticisms must be made and yet the reviewer feels 
that it is almost ungracious to make them, since Dr. Streeter 
has laid all Synoptic students so immeasurably in his debt. 
An incredible amount of labor lies behind his pages. His 
eleventh chapter, for instance, ‘‘ Matthew and Luke against 
Mark,” with all its easy style must have required weeks of 
research for every paragraph, while the finely judicious con- 
clusions could have been reached only after years of pondering 
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over the evidence. Everywhere in the book there are sug- 
gestions thrown out which point to tempting roads still 
unexplored; Dr. Streeter’s very independence has enabled 
him to see many vistas missed by students bound by a more 


stringent routine. 
BuRTON Scott EASTON 


The Last Journey of Jesus to Jerusalem. Its Purpose in the Light of the 
Synoptic Gospels. By Wm. H. Cadman. N. Y.: Oxford, 1923, pp. 159. 


$2.50. 

Dr. Cadman carefully and critically studies the latter half of 
our Lord’s ministry, up to and including the Last Supper, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the motives that led to his journey 
to Jerusalem. The withdrawal from Galilee was not a “ flight,” 
as Schweitzer holds, but a withdrawal in the face of combined 
religious and civil opposition. Sufficient evidence does not exist 
to prove that the people of Galilee turned against our Lord. The 
Feeding of the Five-thousand was a farewell, sacramental meal 
in which Christ pledged his followers to loyalty and expectation 
of the coming Kingdom. After some weeks in the tetrarchy 
of Philip, Jesus and his disciples begin the journey to Jerusalem, 
where he intended to make a final appeal to repentance. This 
is to involve his own death, as the sine qua non of national repen- 
tance: men will realize, after he is dead, that they have rejected 
and put to death the Messiah, the divine Son of Man; and in peni- 
tence they will prepare to meet him when he returns on the clouds 
of heaven. 

The “ Messianic entry”? was not Messianic. Judas betrayed 
the secret of our Lord’s Messianic consciousness ; and the betrayal 
destroyed Jesus’ whole plan—it turned the people against him, 
and he died upon a false issue. ‘‘ The mission, as our Lord thus 
reaffirmed it, failed through the treachery of Judas, for, on the 
publication of His belief about His Messianic role, the people 
forthwith rejected Him as a false Messiah and a false prophet ” 
(p. 140). The Last Supper adds nothing to our conception of 
Jesus’ motive. It is a last meal together, at the end of which a 
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solemn, sacramental covenant is symbolically instituted between 
Jesus and his disciples, as a bond of sacred and indissoluble union, 
though all else went crashing to defeat. “ It was a rite of sacra- 
mental communion, a guarantee of the reunion of Himself and 
the very few who were now His own in the approaching King- 
dom of God.” Jesus did not look upon himself as a fulfilment 
of the “ Suffering Servant’ prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah, nor 
did He view His death as an atonement for sin. This is not 
said in condemnation of the theory. It may very well beso. But 
it would not deny the probable truth that the atonement was the 
value which Christians have found in the death of Christ, pri- 
marily as a result of their own religious experience. 

The book is admirably lucid in style and arrangement, with a 
summary at the end of each discussion. Taking a position 
mediate between Schweitzer and more conservative eschatologists, 
there is excellent criticism of Schweitzer and other writers. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Les Liturgies Eucharistiques: Notes Sur Leur Origine et Leur Développement. By 
Dom F. J. Moreau, O. S. B. Bruxelles: Vromant & Co., 1924, pp. 1-247. 
This work, as the preface states, has as its object, ‘‘to show 

the relations which maintain between the venerable rites of 

the Orient and those used in the Occident at the celebration 
of the Holy Sacrifice.’’ It is distinctly out of the ordinary in 
several respects. The preface (pp. I-24) is a distinguished 
piece of writing, designed to form the mind and conscience of 
present-day Roman Catholicism in regard to Eastern Christi- 
anity. Another feature of the book is the excellent diagrams 
which purport to show the relation between the Synagogue 

_ Liturgy and the parent rites of both East and West. The 

- author has made extensive use of Jewish material, in fact 

- pages 190-231 consist of solid portions translated from the 

Jewish Siddur. Perhaps the most telling of the distinguishing 

features of the book is the copious illustrative material, giving 

in photograph the actual transaction of the Eastern Liturgy 
in each of the critical moments of its progress. 
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The author’s preface is emphatically interesting. He really 
makes adequate allowance for the Eastern element in Chris- 
- tendom: ‘Theology is a product, above all, of the Oriental 
Christian”’ (page 7). His analysis of the temperament of the 
Eastern Orthodox betrays both a sympathetic understanding 
and a desire to be impartial. He sums up the characteristic 
notes of Orthodox Christianity as ‘‘ the two qualities, pride and 
traditionalism”’ (page 8), but he means fier#é rather than 
orgueil. The author’s Gallic directness discovers to the 
reader that he conceives of only one type of ecclesiastical 
authority, the Papal, lacking which they have no true visible 
authority (page 9). After a keen analysis of the causes of 
hostility to the Roman Church, and of the abiding prejudice 
against that Communion which prevails in Orthodoxy, he 
advances some illuminating and practical suggestions for 
converting the Orthodox Church to the Roman obedience: 
inasmuch as the East venerates monastic piety above all 
others, let the work of propaganda be carried on by the 
Religious of the old monastic orders, who can make an 
effective appeal to the religious instincts of the Eastern Chris- 
tian, for ‘‘holiness is, in the Orient more than elsewhere, the 
most effective apologetic’ (page 22). He is candid in ad- 
mitting that there have been delinquencies on the side of 
Roman Christendom (pp. 16-20). Not the least significant 
part of this essay on comparative Liturgiology is the author’s 
preface. 

Briefly, his contention in the book is that all types of 
Christian Liturgy derive from a common original, and that 
this common original of great antiquity was based funda- 
mentally upon Jewish rites. One feels that the learned author 
has somewhat naively assumed rather dubious premises, for 
example, when he says, ‘‘It may be said that the Byzantine 
Liturgy of our day remains substantially that which it was in 
the fourth century of our era” (page 33). After the preface 
he turns to an analysis of the various Liturgies. 

They are compared, section by section, in parallel tables. 
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This constitutes the first part of his work (pages 37-80). The 
second part (pages 83-185) is concerned with the Greek Lit- 
urgy. This section of the book hasa value totally independent 
of the thesis which the author advances, for the exhaustive 
footnotes illuminate by reference every section of the Liturgy. 
He has incorporated much from Brightman and other classical 
writers on the Eastern Liturgy, but his patristic references, 
critical notes, and chronological data represent the fruit of 
years of laborious research. He has put all students of 


Liturgics in his debt by the amassed material herein pre- 


sented in available form. 
Two things mar the permanent value of this monograph, 
and neither is ultimately the author’s fault. 


publication.) The author has not taken into his critical 
survey the evidence thrown upon the whole question of the 


origins and early character of the Christian Liturgy, presented . 


by the highly interesting ‘‘Church Orders.’”” When the data 


drawn from these sources is critically evaluated it is quite 


likely that entirely new light may be shed on these problems. 
Moreover it is certain that there has not been sufficiently 
critical study given to the Synagogue Liturgy to justify the 
tremendous weight placed upon its evidence. 
apparently utilized translated material and may well turn to 
the few critical studies on Jewish Liturgics that have appeared. 

One has every right to expect much from Benedictine 
scholarship, and this work of Dom Moreau does not disappoint 
his expectations. He writes as a scholar, but yet sustains the 
interest of the reader by virtue of a clear style, and a fresh and 
thoughtful presentation of his findings. It amply repays the 
serious consideration of all students of liturgics. 

FRANK GAVIN 

Protestant Modernism in Holland. By E. C. Vanderlaan. New York: 

Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924, pp. 127. $1.75. 


A thesis accepted by the faculty of the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, as part of the requirement for the de- 


(The book was 
practically written over ten years ago, and the War held up its © 


The author has © 
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gree of Doctor of Theology, this little book is fascinating from 
beginning to end. It describes the theology of the Dutch 
“ moderns,” who find their closest parallel in present-day English 
and American Unitarians, although these latter are mild and 
cautious compared with the Hollanders. 

The attempt of the Dutch “moderns ” is to present a form of 
Christianity in harmony with “ the modern view of the world,” 
and without any reference to “ miracle” or “ special revelation.” 
In six chapters this interesting task is followed, tracing the 
preparation back to the opening of the Nineteenth Century, 
through “ Old Modernism,” which tried to harmonize Christianity 
with the modern view of the world, and “ Ethical Moderns,” an at- 
tempt to expound a religion of agnosticism within the Christian 
Church. The reading is pathetic and tragic, showing theological 
thought in utmost chaos, being saved from frank atheism only 
apparently by the desire on the part of pastors and teachers to 
earn a living. At the present time.it seems that these modern- 
ists are the victims of a wave of popular indifference, irreligion, 
and despondency, and ready to catch at any straw in order to pre- 
serve at least a semblance of a so-called Church. At present 
they are waiting to see if they can construct a religion without 
theism or for some new Schleiermacher to set religious thought 
once again on a new foundation. 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER © 


Studien zur Geschichte des Konzils von Trient. By Kurt Dietrich Schmidt. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1925, pp. 220. M. 8.40. 


At least down to the time of the Vatican Council the 
question of the relation between the popes and the councils, 
and between the curia and the episcopate, was an issue of 
vital moment in the Roman Church, yet a question upon 
which a definite answer was avoided. The period of the 
reforming councils in the early fifteenth century was the golden 
age of conciliarism and episcopalism; and although the fiasco 
of Basel proved a stinging rebuff to the claims of the con- 
ciliarists, nevertheless conciliarism and episcopalism lived on 
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in weakened form to make themselves felt at Trent. The 
longer of the two studies contained in this volume deals with 


the manifestations of these factors during the first period of 
the council. They caused the curia and the presiding legates 
no slight embarrassment, but in the end the legates were able 
by adroit diplomacy and by making full use of their large 
powers to render them innocuous to pope and curia. In other 
words, the bishops were not free to express and enforce their 
real convictions as to the seat of ecclesiastical sovereignty. 
At the same time the centrifugal force exerted by the episco- 
pate made it impossible for the curia to carry through its whole 
program of centralization involving the humiliation of the 
bishops. 

The second study has to do with the debates on Scripture 
and tradition. In this connection the author points out that 
the council failed to lay down any definite dogmatic statement 
as to the agency by which the Church speaks in defining her 
doctrine (including interpretation of Scripture and the 
Fathers), and infers that this omission was due to the curia’s 
fear of discussions which might raise in acute form the issue of 
conciliarism to the prejudice of the papacy. 

The volume does not attempt to follow the consideration of 
these weighty matters of controversy into the later period of 
the council. So far as it goes it is a valuable contribution to 

the internal history of that momentous gathering. 
P. V. Norwoop 


_ Foundations of Faith. 1. Theological. By Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. New 
York: Doran, 1924, pp. 222. $1.75. 


Dr. Orchard is one of the Nonconformist ‘‘ Free Catholics’ 
in England, and is a very remarkable preacher on doctrinal 
subjects. In this volume he discourses on the subjects chiefly 
of what is called ‘‘Fundamental Theology’: God, Creation, 
Evolution and the Fall, the Problem of Evil, Prayer, Miracles, 
Religion, etc. He unites in his treatment the thoroughness of 
a theological lecture room with the clarity of a popular orator, 


and does it with very unusual success. Oo 
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He repeatedly breaks through the sophistications with 
which “‘Liberal’’ and ostensibly scientific argumentation has 
enveloped foundation principles, and brings them into the 
clear light of established certainties and well-ordered thinking. 
Much that passes to-day for thought is really unregulated 
mental agitation; but Dr. Orchard is a thinker, and is both 
clear and coherent in his thought. 

One of the best of his chapters is on Evolution and the Fall. 
In it he accepts fully the scientific theory of evolution, but 
shows conclusively that the so-called evolutionary theory of 
sin is neither scientifically established nor an adequate expla- 
nation of the facts. The Problem of Evil is also handled in a 
fresh and convincing way. 

In dealing with Prayer, he faces courageously and helpfully 
the theoretical, spiritual and practical difficulties connected 
with the subject. A striking sentence is, ‘‘ Prayer needs to be 
educated, but it must first be practised before that can take 
place.”” Again, ‘‘It takes very little experience of life and very 
little growth in sanctity to be able to look back and recognize 
that God never answered some of our prayers more fully than 
when He refused our actual request.’’ Importunity of prayer, 
he says, ‘‘does not alter the will of God, but it may enable His 
will for us to take effect.”” ‘What those who complain of lack 
of time really mean is lack of desire, for desire would make 
time.” 

His argument on Miracles, too concentrated to be analyzed 
here, is also notably helpful. The notion that certain 
miracles in the Gospels are contrary to nature, 7.e., in the 
sense of violating the laws of nature, is taken in the rear, so 
to speak, and dissolved by doing justice to the thought that 
the author of the natural order created it in relation to larger 
purpose. The real question, then, is the consistency of 
miracles with the divine purpose, and whether this purpose 
becomes manifest in miracles is a question of evidence, and of 
their consistency with what we know of divine wisdom—the 
latter necessarily influencing our estimate of the former. 


Thus regarded, the Gospel miracles are seen to be highly 
credible. 
We strongly commend this book to the clergy and also to 


_ such laymen as are willing to think. 
F. J. Hatt 


Apophthegmata, Textiiberlieferung und Charakter der Apophthegmata 
Patrum. Zur Uberlieferung der Vita Pachomii. Euagrios-Studien. By 
Wilhelm Bousset. Tubingen : J. C. B. Mohr, 1923, pp. viii + 341. 

This is a posthumous publication of the late Professor Bousset, 
edited by Theodore Hermann and Gustav Kruger, the latter writ- 
ing the preface. The first of the three studies is by far the long- 
est; here the author searchingly examines the textual tradition 
and the relation of the various translations of the “ Sayings.” 
He concludes that the collections of-these “ Sayings,’ themselves 
earlier than Chalcedon, began to be made about the middle of 
the fifth century and were completed by the beginning of the 
sixth. He makes great use of the Greek text and of the Syriac 
“ Paradise,” but we feel that he has not allowed quite enough 
value to the Coptic versions. He points out their value for the 
light they throw upon the times and the life of the Egyptian 
monk, and notes their richness as source material for the study 
of asceticism; we think he rather underrates their worth as 
sources for the study of dogma, though we concede that this 
is not great. He has left little room for subsequent workers in 
the field of the textual tradition, but more may be done in study- 
ing the beliefs reflected in the “ Sayings.” In the second study 
he rightly emphasizes the secondary value of the Greek as com- 
pared with the Bohairic and Arabic versions. In the third he 
shows the amount of the debt of Evagrius to Origen, here we 
think he has allowed too little weight to the peculiarly Christian 
element in both Origen and Evagrius. As a whole the work is 
one of great labor and no student of early monasticism can afford 
to neglect it; in the case of the “‘ Sayings ” and, to a smaller extent, 
in the case of the Life of Pachomius also, we would like to see 
subsequent students working upon the results which these studies 
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of Bousset have made available, for there remains much to 
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be done. 


F. H. HALLocK 


The Church and the Creeds. By Daniel Lamont. ‘New York: Doran, 1924, pp. 

254. $2.00. 

There are three parts to this excellent little treatise. Part 
One is historical, including a short account of such repre- 
sentative symbols as the Old Roman Creed, the Apostles’ 
Creed, that of Nicea, that of Chalcedon, and that known as 
Athanasian. Then follows a chapter on the doctrinal 
standards of the Roman Catholic Church including the 
Tridentine Creed, the papal decree of the immaculate con- 
ception, and the Vatican decree of the infallibility of the Pope. 
The concluding chapter in part one is on the creeds of the 
Protestant Churches including the Augsburg Confession, the 
Westminster Confession and the Thirty-nine Articles. The 
author (minister of Park United Free Church, Edinburgh) 
finds the famous thirty-nine articles ‘strong and temperate. 
But for two articles, the Episcopal and the Erastian, it might 
have been framed by any Church of the Reformed type.” 

Part Two is defensive and seeks to prove that creeds still 
have an important place in the life of the Church. These 
three chapters on the creeds and truth, life and growth are 
excellent. 

Part Three aims to be constructive, but it is the least con- 
vincing part of the book. ‘‘We should not hesitate,”’ he says, 
“‘to hold that the Apostles’ Creed is not apostolic enough in its 
emphasis and that the time has come when the task should be 
undertaken of making it truer to its name.”” Agan, “what 
the contents of the modern confession should be is in the last 
resort a matter of Biblical interpretation.” Finally the 
author, with what he himself confesses ‘‘does not err in lack 
of audacity,’’ suggests a new or modern creed for Christendom 
as follows: 
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1. I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth. 

2. And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord; 
Who came down and was incarnate and was made man; 
He died for us men and for our salvation, 

being crucified under Pontius Pilate, dead and buried; 
The third day He rose from the dead; 
He ascended into heaven; 
He sitteth on the right hand of the Father; 

Thence He shall come to judge the living and the dead. 
3. And in the Holy Spirit; 
The Holy Church; 


: The forgiveness of sins; 
The resurrection of the body. Amen. 


It will be noted that the Virgin-birth is omitted—and the 
‘ Nicean test-word ‘‘homoousion,’’ and the descent into hell, 
and the word ‘‘Catholic”’ before ‘‘Church,’”’ and the ‘‘Com- 
munion of Saints.”’ 
Boldness indeed is here, but the author’s spirit is so reverent, 
$0 irenical, so charitable, so thoroughly Christian, that his 
motives may, as he pleads, ‘‘excuse his boldness.”’ 
GEO. CRAIG STEWART 


: Du Bose as a Prophet of Unity. By J. O. F. Murray, D.D., Master of Selwyn 
College, Cambridge. New York: Macmillan (S. P. C. K.), 1924, pp. 126. 
4/6. 

A lectureship in honor of Du Bose has been established at 
the University of the South, and the University has honored 
itself in so doing. He was a clear and independent thinker, 
and attacked great problems of thought in a way which 
commanded the attention and respect of thinkers. It is said 
that Bishop Gore, when on a visit to this country, made a trip 
to Sewanee for an interview with Du Bose. 

Du Bose was a thorough, not a discursive student. He 
read great books. He was at home with Aristotle, whose 
Ethics he mastered and taught. He spoke with the authority 
of knowledge and careful reflection. 

This book is a clear and careful statement of the position of 
Du Bose on questions of Theology. The lecturer calls Du 
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Bose ‘“‘The Prophet of Unity.” In what sense is he the 
_ Prophet of Unity? 

Salvation is unity. A man finds his salvation in proportion 
as his own being is ‘‘subdued out of distraction into unity by 
being made one with God, and therefore at one with itself in 
Christ.”” He is not saved until he is in harmony with the 
principles of his being, and that is brought about by his 
oneness with Christ. Christ is both the example and the 
power of salvation. The Incarnation is thus the central 
thought of the Theology of Du Bose. But the Incarnation is 
not alien to the real being of man. Christ became Man, and 
revealed human possibilities and the power by which these 
possibilities are realized. There is no discord in his nature. 
He is one with God, and therefore with man. 

But no one is only an individual, he is also in relations with 
other persons, and these persons constitute the Church which 
is the Body of Christ. The Church is “the extension of the 
Incarnation.”’ Christ is as truly in the Church as he was met 


and manifested in his body. He has the claims of the perfect 
man on all, and all who are responding to his influence are 
working toward this unity of all in him. This should be 


recognized. 
The book stimulates thought. oes 


D. F. DAviEes 


Paulus Von Samosata: Eine Untersuchung sur Altkirchlichen Literatur- und 
Dogmengeschichte. By Friedrich Loofs. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1924, pp. 
xx + 346. $4.05, bound. 

Dr. Loofs, it is hardly necessary to say, has done a laborious 
and useful piece of work in bringing together the sources 
bearing upon Paul of Samosata, and in studying their appli- 
cation to his own history and to his teachings, and has ac- 
complished what he lays down as the purpose of his under- 
taking. The antiquity of the sources is carefully studied and 
generally conceded. If we accept his conclusions as to the 
history, and for the most part the present reviewer thinks that 

they should be accepted, some time-honored opinions must be 
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changed. For example, “‘Zenobia war weder Jiidin, noch eine 
Freundin der Juden” (p. 32). Several other somewhat 
revolutionary conclusions might be cited. At some points we 
are not sure that Dr. Loofs has sufficiently evaluated all the 
evidence; he maintains that there were only two councils, in 
264 and 268, ignoring the evidence of Hardouin, e.g., as to the 
third council. In a few places we have missed references to 
Oriental sources which might have been cited, though they 
would not have changed the results. The most interesting 
part of the work, as well as the most valuable generally, is 
that in which Dr. Loofs studies the theology of Paul. The 
affiliations of his teachings with later heresies are thoroughly 
studied. He seems to stand in a somewhat closer relationship 
to Sabellius than has always been allowed. There is small 
gain in the comparison of Paul’s language with that of Tertul- 
lian in our opinion, though Dr. Loofs gives much space to it, 
for the context of Tertullian, or, at least, the study of his work 
as a whole, always corrects the peculiarities of unorthodox- 
sounding single phrases. Then, too, Tertullian lived in an 
earlier age, in a different intellectual atmosphere, and was 
wrestling with the difficulties of expressing thought in a 
language not yet adopted to its expression. On the other 
hand, the affiliations of Paul with the Antiochene School might 
have been more strongly stressed. 

The whole study is especially timely in view of the opinion 
expressed by those who are often thought of as registering the 
most trustworthy conclusions of present-day scholarship, that 

-Paul’s was the most primitive Christology. This is not 
explicitly asserted by Dr. Loofs, but some expressions indicate 
at least asympathy with it. We cite afew sentences. ‘‘ Die 
Paulianische Lehre nicht so abwegig gewesen sein kann, wie der 
Synodalbrief von 268 es darstellt” (p. 199). ‘Mit der Lo- 
goslehre der philosophischen Theologie hat der Logosbegriff bet 
PvS nicht mehr zu tun, als der Marcells’’ (p. 208). Dr. Loofs 
carries the teaching of Paul back of this “philosophical 
theology.” ‘‘PuvS stand also in einer Traditionslinie, die eine 
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unter Einwirkung von Prov. 8, 22 ff. ausgestaltete Form des 
ékonomisch-trinitarischen Monotheismus iuberlieferte und bis in 
die Zeit zwischen 150 und 170 zuriuckverfolgt werden kann” 
(p. 310). Paul, together with Marcellus and Photinus, stood 
‘in alter vorapologetischer Tradition,’’ and this tradition ‘‘die 
Anwendung des Sohnesbegriffs auf den Praexistenten nicht 
kannte”’ (p. 315). He concludes (p. 322) ‘‘PuS .. . als einer 
der interessantesten Theologen der vornicanischen Zeit gelten 
weil er in einer Tradition stand, die in einer Zeit vor der 
hellenistischen Sturmflut wurzelt."” On the contrary, in view of 
the letter of Hymenaeus and the other texts which Loofs adds 
(pp. 324-339), we would maintain that there is absolutely no 
support for the theory that Paul is conservatively defending 
the Christology of the New Testament. For this reason we 
are especially grateful for the publication of the present work 
with these texts, and we commend both to the study of those 
who are prepared to do some serious thinking on a deep 
subject. F. H. HALLocK 


Religion in the Thought of Today. By Carl S. Patton. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1924, pp. vi + 159. $1.50. 

I do not hesitate to say that this little book of 159 pages is one 
of the most helpful books I have seen in years. Evolution; The 
Old Testament; The New Testament; Present Day Philosophic 
Thought; Current Theological Thought :—these are the subjects 
_ of the five chapters which were originally given as The Earl Lec- 
tures for 1922 at the University of California. The writer has 
_a thorough grasp of his material, and a singular gift of lucid ex- 
_pession; he has compacted into small compass the richest fruits 
of modern scholarship and made a valuable contribution to the 
working library of every up-to-date parson. | 
CRAIG STEWART 


The Problem of Immortality. By R. A. Tsanoff. New York: Macmillan, 1924, 
pp. 426. 

The author of this work approaches the subject as a 

_ philosopher. He realizes that the metaphysics of value is 
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; _ bound to concern itself with the problem of man’s destiny. In 
7 this volume of studies in personality and value, Professor 
Tsanoff surveys man’s conception of immortality at least in 
‘its most interesting aspects. After a preliminary chapter we 
find a chapter on Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, which is a 
study of Dante’s concept. The next chapter is a very inter- 
esting treatment of materialism and immorality. The re- 
viewer regrets that the author does not take up a more defined 
attitude towards the artificialities of ancient philosophical 
thinking. Dono philosophers realize that a modern develop- 
ment of science will surely kill arm chair philosophy as it 
meant the end of arm chair psychology? You can amuse 
yourself by taking almost every statement of ancient philoso- 
phers quoted in that chapter and saying the opposite. It will 
be as dogmatic, it may often be truer. For instance, Aver- 
rhoes believed in the unity of the passive intellect. Intelli- 
gence, rationality, he says, is nowise individual; it is es- 
sentially divine and unitary. But you may as well use the 
same words and say: Instinct, animality is nowise individual; 
it is essentially universal. The vegetative soul, granted there 
be such a thing for the sake of argument, or if you like, the 
only kind of soul that materialists believe in, this soul is really 
not individual, it is part of a great universal urge of matter. 
As for the philosophical concept it has no more soul than the 
puppets ina Punch and Judy show. Thus, we find Tsanoff 
most interesting in that he gives us stumps of ancient thought 
on which philosophers sat for a long time sucking their own 
minds as a child sucks histhumb. The tragic part of it is that 
they took themselves seriously and so did we. In other 
chapters, Dr. Tsanoff studies the plurality of personal lives, _ 
the doctrine of eternal recurrence, positivistic immortality, ~ 
Buddhist doctrine of karma, the problem of immortality in 
theology, ethical arguments for immortality, the destiny of the 
self in recent British idealism, pessimism and immortality, 
value, personality and destiny. This is one of the best books 
on the subject, showing evidence of true scholarship, well 
balanced, well informed. Joun A. MAYNARD 
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“Experience and Nature. By John Dewey. Chicago & London: Open Court, 

1925, pp. xi + 443. $3.00. 

This book claims attention for two reasons. It inaugurates 
the significant Paul Carus Foundation, established to com- 
memorate the late editor of the Open Court, and founder of 

The Monist. It furnishes in summary Professor Dewey’s 
attitude toward the problems of human experience, and may 
well become a standard of reference in this regard. 

As a whole, the work embodies what Plato called ‘opinion.’ 
If you opine that the human situation falls wholly within a 
nature assumed to be of a certain kind; that “thought is 
contingent and accidental” and that, therefore, you must 
hypostatize ‘“‘context”; that ‘“‘a good is a good anyhow”; 
that God may be ‘‘willed’’ by men; that, in short, ‘‘all truth 
is relative”’ except the truth of this truth, then here is the very 
vade mecum for you. It will justify almost any “psychic 
incandescence.”’ 

If, on the contrary, rising above ‘opinion,’ you conclude 
that there is a ratio legis, you had better quote Cicero—lenis 
minimeque pertinax,—and let it go at that. No harm will be 
done, because our author has condemned “‘classical’”’ positions 
without benefit of clergy. 

Some rather loose historical judgments are calculated to 
- arouse curiosity (pp. 25, 46, 49, 59, 68, 116, 123, 153, 229, 249, 
287, 326, 417). Similarly, some hints about ‘“‘aids” to 
philosophy will provoke glorification or blasphemy as the case 
may be (pp. 41, 51, 120, 137, 181, 197, 383, 410). Here and 
_ there, too, some admirably crisp dicta serve to enliven the text 
(pp. 7, 54, 173, 185, 234, 255, 303, 335, 342, 372). It is tell- 
tale to learn that ‘modern thinkers composed nature after the 
model of personal soliloquizing” (173); a great relief to be 
assured ‘‘there is no problem of the relation of physical and 

psychic” (255); while it may preserve some souls from fatty 
_ degeneration if they understand why “‘art is the sole alterna- 
tive to luck”’ (372). 

As for theology, the book should render Protestant preach- 
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gs aware of ‘all they are in for’ when they echo pragmatic 
‘rhythms.”’ 


R. M. WENLEY 


¥ The Origin of Magic and Religion. By W. J. Perry. New York: Dutton, — 
1924, pp. 221. $2.50. 

Professor Perry of the University of Manchester belongs to 
a small group of English scholars who are trying to reshape our 
_ conception of prehistory and of the development of primitive re- 
— ligion and civilization. In England, owing to the influence of 
the pioneers of ethnology, Tylor, Lubbock, and that bewitching 
Sir James Frazer, the study of primitive religion was usually 
based on the comparative method; it assumed that the same fea- 
tures can develop under similar conditions, anywhere without 
outside influences. The Manchester school is a reaction against 
_ this tendency. Its supporters claim that social institutions are 
_ transmitted by direct contact, and that the spread of civilization 
can be traced to Egypt. Mr. Perry’s last book makes a very in- 
teresting story, written for the general public. No doubt it will 
convince a great many readers, because things Egyptian are quite 
fashionable in these Tut-ankh-Amon days. We doubt whether 
it will convert specialists. It is a rather interesting thing that, 
although nearly every Egyptologist is in petto a pan-Egyptian, 
not a single Egyptologist who can read the Egyptian language 
has endorsed the theory of the Manchester school, which would 
have given them a chance to boost their department. This re- 
~ Juctance to accept the new theory is due to the fact that it claims 
too much. Mr. Perry is partly right in his emphasis on the sym- 
bolism of red, of gold, and of the cowry in primitive religion. 
He is right when he calls attention to the basic importance of the 
worship of the Great Mother, although he often interprets data 
with great freedom; he is right in saying that the first known 
civilization took place in the Near East. But he is not justified 
in his claim that Egypt only represents an early passage from 
food gathering to food producing. The evidence so far points 

rather to Hither Asia as the home of cereal culture and of cattle 
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domesticating, and thus Mr. Perry’s scheme builds upon assump- 
tions which so far as we know he cannot really defend. Again 
Mr. Perry shows that there is a vital difference between the Osiris 
and Adonis-Tammuz myths. We wonder whether he has seen 
that in this distinction lies a new argument against his theory. 
After examining the Manchester hypothesis, in this and other 
books, we have come to the conclusion that its apparent simplicity 
is due to minimizing differences, and laying stress only on simi- 
larities ; thus it resembles the older school of Tylor which it should 
supplant. We doubt very much whether ‘the children of the 
Sun’ of which Mr. Perry writes so well could have conquered 
the world in a few centuries and left no Egyptian record of it, 
while they tell us of every campaign in Sinai or Nubia, even 
though it be imaginary. As for the search for the Earthly Para- 
dise, we doubt whether the home-loving Egyptians would have 
been courageous enough to undertake it. The tales of Sinuhe 
and of the shipwrecked sailor show that foreign travel was a 
thing the Egyptian dreaded to consider. American ethnologists 
have long given up the comparative method of Tylor and Frazer, 
but the general public still looks upon them as scientific demigods, 
when it knows anything of them. For this reason Mr. Perry’s 
book is welcome although there is in it so much superficial scien- 
tific method. 


The Theosophical Movement, 1875-1925: A History and a Survey. [Anon.} 

New York: Dutton, 1925, pp. 32 + 705. $5.00. 

The nineteenth century was at ebb-tide when a strange 
thing happened in the city of New York: fairy-land opened 
an office there. It was just a hundred years after pioneer 
scientists had explored the air and mapped it, leaving no 
domain of mystery for evil spirits to dwell in. With the dis- 
covery of oxygen witchcraft died. But human nature has its 
secret thirst for mystery, even when mystery is most denied; 
and so when a reticent tale began to be told of inaccessible 
retreats behind Himalayan mountain walls, where super-men 
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were trying to establish relations of helpfulness with outer 
mankind, there were eager ears to listen, even in New York. 

We are familiar enough with the name of ‘The Theo- 
sophical Society,’’ although few know now how romantic was 
the movement of which little is left beside the ripple of its 
name. It sprang into being around the personality of a very 
remarkable Russian woman, Madame Helena Petrovna 
Blavatsky, who embodied in herself and in her career the 
paradoxes of the steppes. She attracted and repelled, made 
devoted friends and malignant enemies, and was perhaps both 
prophetess and charlatan. A mystic, her eye swept far 
horizons, while with restless energy and dauntless will she 
drove the heavy wagon of her life through the mire. From an 
inexhaustible accumulation of obscure knowledge, claiming to 
be the agent of the Himalayan “‘ Masters,’’ she poured forth 
two gigantic works, “Isis Unveiled’? and ‘‘The Secret 
Doctrine,’’ which became the difficult text-books of the new 
Society. 

Its declared objects were three: (1) Formation of the 
nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood. (2) Study of ancient and 
modern religions, philosophies, and sciences. (3) Investi- 
gation of unexplained laws of nature and psychical powers 
latent in man. 

Here was a program wide enough, surely, and it at once 


_ drew together all sorts and conditions of men who saw in it a 


road of escape from the narrowness and commonplaceness of 
Main Street into enchanted regions of possibility. India, 
far away, opened a sudden door for them into its ancient and 
wonderful cosmologies, and the occult world, always fasci- 
nating, invited them into its magic labyrinths. Religion pre- 
sented itself as the religion back of all religions, and science 
claimed attainments here beyond all dreaming. But an 
appeal more irresistible was based upon the folded capa- 
bilities within the soul of every man, needing only a method of 
development to expand into miracle. And the method was 
now within reach. American Days might now be transformed 


into Arabian Nignts, and Aladdin’s Lamp was for sale at the 
corner drug store. 

To be sure, Madame Blavatsky—who knows how pru- 
dently ?—warned her impatient followers over and over again 
that it was only for the fit that such powers were reserved; 
that edged tools were given only to those who could be trusted 
with them; and that Brotherhood was the fundamental aim of 
the Society, which all things else must serve. 

Brotherhood! Of all human experiments toward that di- 
vine end, surely none has been more ironic and pathetic than 
this. The Theosophical Society was born to trouble from 
the start: but attacks from without must have welded it into 
closer union, if only there had been cohesion within. 

The Movement spread marvelously over the civilized world, 
and for sixteen stormy years Madame Blavatsky kept its 
heterogeneous elements in hand, battling bravely with alien- 
ations, factions, and treacheries all the time. At her death 
the Society was at once convulsed over the ‘‘Succession,”’ and 
presently exploded into smoking fragments. The section in 
- the Eastern world fell under the rule of Mrs. Annie Besant, 
where it slowly disintegrates with occult coruscations. 

The section in this country, ‘““The Theosophical Society 
in America,”’ felt its last romantic thrill when it was whispered 
through the ranks that a mysterious personage, hidden, 
somewhat like the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, behind the 
name “‘Purple,’”’ was on the way to take the place of the lost 
leader. But the mystery might better have been left undissi- 
pated; for when the purple veil was lifted, ‘‘ The Theosophical 
Society in America’’ gazed upon the features of Mrs. Kath- 
erine Tingley—and soon gave up the ghost. 

All this is told with great minuteness in the book before us. 
Although it is a depressing record of petty intrigue and con- 
tinual dissension ending in ruin, it has its large interest as 
the story of one of the reactions against Victorian finalities. 

It furnishes material for vivid illustration in the study of 
psychology and Original Sin. And it exemplifies again how 
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only one passion is able to counteract the fundamental 
selfishness and wilfulness and duplicity of men, and cement 
them into a ‘‘ Brotherhood.” 

The anonymous authors of the book have done their task 
as historians laboriously and conscientiously and well. De- 
claring themselves to be Theosophists still, in spite of history, 
they still affirm their faith in the existence of the mythical 
“‘Masters,”’ and still maintain that the missionary enterprise 
of the “‘Masters’”” made through Madame Blavatsky did 
not fail in the failure of the Theosophical Society, but that 
it continues in divers ways to affect the thought of all true 
souls today. And with notable hope they look forward to the 
next Epiphany of the ‘‘Secret Doctrine’’ at the end of the 
present cycle, in the year of grace 1975. 

Well, ‘‘there is no religion higher than truth.” 

ORVILLE E. WATSON 
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‘The Curriculum of Religious Education. By William Clayton Bower. New York: 

Scribners, 1924. $2.25. 

One of the most encouraging signs to those interested in 
religious education is the number of serious books that are 
coming from the press dealing with the problem of the 
Curriculum. 

Two such books of major importance have been published 
during recent months. One by G. H. Betts of Northwestern 
University and this one by W. C. Bower, Professor of Religious 
Education in the College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Both of them are valuable contributions to the discussion of 
the subject. 

Betts approaches it from the point of view of knowledge— 
“fa selected and abridged body of subject matter, properly 
organized for the purpose of study, learning and instruction.”’ 

Bower approaches it from the point of view of experience. 
“The curriculum is here conceived in terms of enriched and 
controlled experience. This view is at the farthest possible 
remove from that which has dominated traditional edu- 
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cation. The traditional view has placed materials at the 
center of the process; the view here presented places experi- 
ence at the center. Knowledge has been dominantly thought 
of as an end in itself; it is here thought of as an instrument for 
the enrichment and control of experience,’’ p. vii. Andon p. 
52 the author says further: ‘‘ Purposive constructive experi- 
ence that is full of problematical situations is the basis of the 
learning process. To this ongoing experience, knowledge is 
related as source material to which the learner goes in order 
to find the data he needs for accurate and creative thinking in 
connection with those crucial points in experience.” 

The author frankly follows Dewey, in company with such 


_ other distinguished educators as Charters, Kilpatrick, Bobbit, 


and Collins, in placing the ‘‘conscious, purposive and con- 
tinuous reconstruction of experience’’ at the center of the 
learning process. The significance of this point of view for 
the curriculum of religious education he discusses in seventeen 


_ Closely reasoned and illuminating chapters. The first three 


review different theories of the curriculum that have domi- 
nated educational procedure in the past. The fourth chapter 
discusses “‘ the Curriculum as Enriched and Controlled Experi- 
ence.’’ Chapters then follow on ‘‘the Worth of Present 


_ Experience,’’ ‘‘the Nature of Experience,’”’ ‘‘How Experience 


is Enriched and Controlled,” ‘‘the Origin and Function of 
Knowledge,” ‘‘the Principle of Reality,’ ‘‘the Principle of 
Continuity,” “‘What Constitutes the Curriculum,” ‘the 
Analysis of Experience,’’ ‘Historical Subject Matter,” 
““Method as Widening Experience,” ‘‘ Religious Education 
through Social Participation,’’ ‘‘the Principle of Adaptation” 
and Dynamic Curriculum.” 

One of the greatest compliments we can pay this book is to 
remark that no one can read it understandingly and be as 
comfortable as he was before. It raises staggering problems. 
The theory that it champions involves a revolution in much of 
our religious education procedure, but that it needs it and will 
be vitalized by it few will be inclined to doubt. 
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A paragraph from the concluding chapter we beg room to 
quote. ‘It is not enough that in a world of change and 
becoming the curriculum should be dynamic in its content and 
organization; its function within experience must be dynamic. 
The curriculum as a factor of direction becomes an instrument 
in the hands of the religious community for preparing persons 
to live religiously in a complex and rapidly changing world. 
The dynamic curriculum must be more than a follower of 
experience; it must anticipate experience and give it con- 
structive direction. Its attention must be fixed upon the 
unrealized future. It must seek its function in giving 
substance to things hoped for. Above all it will find its 
highest function when it becomes an instrument in the hands 
of a forward-looking and creative Church for deliberately 
building the Kingdom of God and in the hands of individual 
Christians for the realization of the ‘new creation’ of a 
Christlike character.” 

MAURICE CLARKE 


What Ails our Youth. By George A. Coe. New York: Scribners, 1924, pp. 97. 
$1.25. 

This little essay is hardly a real study of the topic announced 
in the title. It is rather the presentation of a series of 
opinions, chiefly about American education, which have flown 
off the professor’s pen as the sparks have leaped out of the 
camp-fire alongside which he writes his preface, although in 
somewhat more orderly a fashion. Dr. Coe’s opinions are 
generally worth listening to, and these are full of interest and 
frequency, yet not based on the more thorough study which 
most of his books reveal. 

The title is a trifle misleading, because no serious analysis of 
the youth-life of today is attempted, and also because the 
author has really more approval than blame to bestow upon 
young people. They seem to strike him as an improvement 
on their elders. The book should really be called What Ails 
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It seems somewhat venturesome to indict modern education 
(chiefly college education) in the wholesale fashion here set 
forth, without a little more evidence to be brought forth. 
Colleges and universities differ, and teachers differ. It may 
just happen that the reviewer’s experience with them has been 
more fortunate than the author’s. And yet it can hardly be 
that such progressive minded and socially earnest college-bred 
men and women as the country possesses have become such 
despite their college training. Of course they do not all agree 
with Dr. Coe as to the best method of eliminating war, or of 
reuniting churches. Some of them doubtless are mindful of 
other ethical responsibilities than those which moved the 
groups of youth praised by the author. Some of them might 
thoughtfully make the same yes or no answers to the un- 
modified propositions set before them as did the students Dr. 
Coe seems to regard as unthinking conservators of tradition. 

It would not be easy to quarrel with Dr. Coe’s specifications 
for a well-educated man. But the person in whom they have 
been fulfilled could hardly be still a youth. Far too many 
years of both study and experience would be necessary to fill 
out the schedule. For instance this: ‘‘The educated youth 

. is one who, over and above all that has been described 
thus far, has actually carried the responsibility of making 
changes in some significant social sphere and has faced the 
consequences of his act.” Is it to be expected, or even desired, 
that such responsibilities should be part of a college career? 
Of course the college world is a social sphere and there are 
those students who attempt to make changes in it. But is 
this what Dr. Coe means by “‘significant’’? 

With the author’s main desire that collegiate education 
should do more to fit the student for the vocation of living we 
find ourselves in hearty sympathy. But perhaps Dr. Coe 
forgets that the average undergraduate has interests and 
motives of his own which tend to lessen his codperation in such 
a serious task. But the more fundamental question is 
whether the vocation of living can ever be successfully taught 
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in a college course. The author at points almost confesses 
that it cannot. Perhaps the majority of students have 
already absorbed out of previous group experiences attitudes 
and habits of mind which dispose them some few toward but 
more against studying such questions of evaluation as the 
college may, and often does present. 

After all, the most fruitful way in which to take the book is 
as a critique of mature life rather than of youth, and to this 
the author would plainly give consent, and without demanding 
our entire agreement with all his opinions. 

LESTER BRADNER 


Parish Church Architecture. By E. Tyrrell-Green. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1924, 
pp. 246. $3.50. 

When one has nothing better to do the general rule seems to 
be—write a book about English Churches. Not all of them how- 
ever have as much justification as this. The book is the result of 
most enormous industry; apparently the author has examined, 
analyzed and listed the major part of the parish churches of Eng- 
land and he gives invaluable lists in tabular form, not only of ex- 
amples of the different styles, but of types of plan, of spires, of 
towers, etc., and also useful geological charts showing the dis- 
position and use of building stones and other materials. No 
other book gives the same or even similar information in so com- 
pact and authoritative a form and therefore this volume of Mr. 
Green’s will prove invaluable to the architect, the archeologist 
and the tourist with sympathies that turn in this direction. 

The theoretical part of the book is not extensive, but this was 
unnecessary as the ground has been covered many times before; 
whatever is said however is sound and to the point. Particularly 
good is the author’s analysis of the causes and quality of the Per- 
pendicular style but it seems curious that in enumerating the ex- 
amples of fan vaulting he should have omitted Sherborne, perhaps 
the most beautiful of all. 

There are many illustrations all well chosen as illustrative ma- 
terial, but unfortunately most of them are from sketches in pencil 
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or ink which do not demonstrate a proficiency along this line that 
matches the author’s literary and archzological ability; some of 
them indeed, when it comes to architectural detail, are grievously 
misleading. Another defect, and one which is not uncommon 
in books that issue from the same press, is that the volume is not 
very durably put together, the full-pages being lightly pasted in 
and prone to fall out even with slight use. In spite of these 
minor drawbacks the book is one of extreme value and fills a 
vacancy that hitherto has not adequately been met. 
RatpH ApamMs CRAM 


Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus fiir den Aufbau einer allgemeinen Staatslehre. 
(Sammlung gemeinverstindlicher Vortrage, Nr. 112.) By Georg Lenz. Tiibin- 
gen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1924, pp. 47. M. 1. 

A noteworthy attempt to suggest an adequate and objective 
theory of the State, based upon recognition of the value of 
free, creative personality, endowed with a sense of social and 
political responsibility, and finding its highest expression in 
self-surrender to the common welfare. Religion is a constant 
factor, and Lenz finds religion most socially efficient in the 
relativity of Protestantism. Where the individual in his own 
sphere plays his part creatively and codperatively, there 
sovereignty resides. And sovereignty can never be lost “‘so 
long as one individual exists whose position as a member of the 
body politic determines his responsibility toward the whole.” 
The thesis is skilfully worked out, though the author’s style 
makes the treatise rather difficult reading. 

P. V. Norwoop 


- Divorce in America Under State and Church. By Walker Gwynne. New York: 

Macmillan, 1925, pp. 142. $2.00. 

The census returns for 1922 showed that in the United 
States there was one divorce to every 7.6 marriages and the 
number of divorces is still increasing with alarming rapidity. 
“‘The time has come,” says Bishop Manning in his intro- 
duction to this book, ‘‘for us to recognize the peril to our 

national life from divorce, to face the situation, to consider i its 
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causes and consequences, and to ask ourselves how it can best 
be remedied.’””’ Dr. Gwynne’s excellent little book does 
exactly this in a dozen scholarly chapters, which are written 
in a lucid style. Our present chaotic and cruel legislation 
which cries out for federal action, and the limits of federal 
legislation are clearly set forth. The mind of Christ con- 
cerning marriage, with the corroborative witness of St. Paul 
and the early Church, and of non-Christian testimony as 
well; the present Christian law in the Church both east and 
west; the growth of civil law on marriage,—all these are 
treated briefly but convincingly. There are two appendices: 
one on The Lambeth Conference and the English Church in 
Canada on marriage and divorce; one giving a list of Churches 
and other Associations in favor of Federal Law on Marriage 
and Divorce. The index is valuable. 

The volume is published with the sanction of the Sanctity of 
Marriage Association and offers to clergy and laity alike a 
short readable and authoritative treatment of a timely subject. 
GEO. CRAIG STEWART 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
(The more important works will be reviewed at length. All books for review 
should be addressed to the Editorial Office, Gambier.) 
; Old Testament and Judaism 
The Recovery of Forgotten Empires. By S. A. B. Mercer. Milwaukee: More- 
house, 1925, pp. x + 109. $1.50. 
; An excellent, illustrated, popular introduction to the study of the ancient 
history of the Near East. It will be of value to Church School teachers and will 
no doubt lead many readers to further study in this fascinating field. 


Hebrew Union College Jubilee Volume (1875-1925). Edited by David Philipson 

and others. Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College, 1925, pp. 521. 

Following chapters on the history of the college, there are a series of studies 
of Judaism, ancient, medieval, and modern. Biblical students and those inter- 
ested in medieval history will be interested in the volume, as well as students 
of Judaism. 


The Glory of God. ByI. Abrahams. New York: Oxford University Press, 1925, 
pp. 88. $1.25. 
The lectures in this volume were delivered in New York in 1924, and cover 
the history of the idea under three titles: Natural, Messianic, and Pragmatic. 


The Religion of the People of Israel. By R. Kittel. New York: Macmillan, 

1925, pp. 229. $1.75. 

Lectures delivered at Upsala in 1920, now translated into English by R. C. 
Micklem. The author's thesis is that Hebraism took over more of Canaanite 
religion and culture than has heretofore been generally admitted, or than the 
O.T., taken at face-value, would suggest. 


The Key to Faithe By M. O. Gershenson. New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 

156. $1.50. 

A study of the O.T. religion and its permanent values, originally published 
in Russian. The translator, Herman Frank, prefaces it with a memoir of the 
author, who was a philosopher and held that “ Jehovah is the personification of 
the universal needs of man.” 


The Growth and Contents of the Old Testament. By Charles F. Kent. New York: 
Scribners, 1925, pp. viii + 294. $2.75. 
Students will welcome this volume, which gives in single compass the intro- 
7 ductions to his volumes in ‘‘ The Student’s Old Testament”’ series, including the 
last, Proverbs and Didactic Poems. 
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= New Testament 

The Gospel of Mark. By B. W. Bacon. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1925, 
pp. ix + 340. $5.00. 

Professor Bacon has already published two valuable works upon our Second 
Gospel; in the present volume he gives us in more complete form the materials, 
methods, and results of his research in this field. The conclusions are not much 
different from those of Is Mark a Roman Gospel? (1919), viz., that the early 
ecclesiastical tradition and the internal evidence of Mk are in remarkable har. 
mony. Mark is the “‘first attempt to give to the world a joint message from the 
martyred Peter and Paul.’”’ It was “the story told by Peter as Paul himself 
had once ‘received’ it, the story of the Servant who came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. It is this which 
made the gift of Rome to the Greek-speaking Christian world immortal.” a 


(The Gospel of John. By B. W. Robinson. New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 7 
275. $2.25. 

Because of its simplicity and certainty, St. John’s Gospel is the most popular 
book in the Bible. Perhaps the success of Mrs. Eddy’s Science and Health is 
largely due to the fact that such theology as it contains is Johannine. 

But an up-to-date commentary on St. John for popular use is hard to find. 
Dr. Robinson’s book provides a plain exposition and in some cases a paraphrase. 
His main thesis is that the Gospel is the condensed preaching and teaching of 
John at Ephesus, published after his death. John was not the son of Zebedee 
but a man of Jerusalem who was present at the last supper and witnessed the 
crucifixion. His primary purpose in writing the Gospel is ‘‘to fill the incidents 
of the gospels with large spiritual meaning, and to link the spiritual experiences 
of the Christians of Ephesus with incidents in the life of Jesus.” 

The Gospel is therefore first of all an answer to the controversies, questions 
and problems of an Ephesian Church at the end of the first century but it is 
doubtful whether any other book is so well suited for the guidance of the twentieth, 

A. H. F. 


Topologische Uberlieferungsstoffe im Johannes-Evangelium. By Karl Kundsin. 

Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1925, pp. 80. M. 4. 

After a thorough examination of the topography of the Fourth Gospel, the _ 
author concludes that the book reflects a tradition which may be localized, aod 
that something of the history of the expansion of Christianity after A.D. 70 in 
Palestine may be recovered from it. 


The Aim of Jesus Christ. By William F. Cooley. New York: Macmillan, 1925, 
pp. 227. $2.00. 
‘A critical inquiry for the general reader’’ into just what our Lord’s aim really - 
was, as an anticipated solution of the practical and theological difficulties of the of ae j 
church today. There is a chapter on ‘‘ The Neglected Eucharist.” “ 
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«Jesus of Nazareth: His Life, Times, and Teaching. By Joseph Klausner. New 
York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 434. $4.50. 
For some time it has been known that an important work—indeed, a series of 
works—existed in modern Hebrew by the great Jerusalem scholar, Dr. Klausner; 
many scholars unable to read its language have waited more or less impatiently 
for a translation to appear. Canon Danby has now given us the translation; 
and the importance of the work has not been overestimated. Of particular value 
for Christian students are the chapters on the political, economic, religious, and 
intellectual conditions of the first century in Palestine. 


What Jesus Read. By Thomas Walker. New York: Scribners, 1925, pp. 125. 
$1.50. 

. A much smaller work than the author’s Teaching of Jesus and the Jewish 
Teaching of His Age, Dr. Walker summarizes the contacts between our Lord’s 
teaching and the literature of his times, and brings out clearly not only the 
dependence of Jesus upon contemporary and earlier writings, but his independence 
of mind in dealing with the thought of his age. 


Jesus Christ in History and Faith. By Arthur C. Headlam. Cambridge: Har- 

vard Univ. Press, 1925, pp. xviii + 232. 

The Noble Lectures for 1924, in which Bishop Headlam reviews and supple- 
ments his account of the life of our Lord (The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ) 
and passes on to consider the relation between the Christ of history and of faith. 
The concluding chapters treat of the historical justification of the Church’s faith, 
particularly the view of Christ as the founder of the Church. 


Die géttliche Vorherbestimmung bei Paulus und in der Posidonianischen Philosophie. 

By R. Liechtenhan. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1922, pp. 132. 

M. 3.60. 

The author concludes that St. Paul knew the Stoic-Posidonian doctrine, but 
was influenced by it only ‘‘on the periphery of his thought.’’ ‘‘ Der stoischen 
Religiositat gegeniiber steht der paulinische Glaube als ein vdéllig unabhangiges 
und im tiefsten Grunde verschiedenes Gotterleben und Leben mit Gott da.” 


History 
An Introduction to the History of Western Europe. New brief edition. By James 

H. Robinson. Boston: Ginn, 1925, pp. xi + 854. $2.96. 

The new edition of Robinson’s one-volume History (the new edition in two 
volumes is only half-completed, to date) includes not only the account of recent 
events but, in order to set them in their proper perspective, has necessitated the 
rewriting of much of the narrative from Napoleon onwards. Excellent as were 
the earlier editions, the present one is still finer. It contains more than one 
trace of Dr. Robinson’s philosophy of history. ‘‘ Without a fair knowledge of 
medizval as well as modern history—especially medizval institutions and beliefs 
—no one can possibly hope to have any adequate notion of the struggle in which 
man is constantly engaged in overcoming former sanctified beliefs and familiar 
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situations.” 


Christianity and the Roman Government. By E. G. Hardy. London: Allen and 
Unwin; New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. xiii + 161. $1.25. 
A reprint of the first edition, omitting the supplementary ‘‘Studies in Roman 
_ History.”” That a book published in 1894 is now reprinted, unaltered, is suffi- 
cient indication of its permanent value. 


: habits in order to readjust himself to new knowledge and altered conditions and 


7 The Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy. By W. O. E. Oesterley. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1925, pp. 243. $4.75. 
Dr. Oesterley’s competence in this field, too little familiar to most scholars, 
7 will not be questioned by those who have made use of his earlier works. The 
book begins with a discussion of the reliability of the sources, and of the pre- 
Christian elements in the Jewish liturgy; then follows a detailed study of Jewish 
: 7 liturgical influence on early forms of Christian worship, and the volume concludes 
with a number of special studies, such as the antecedents of the Eucharist, the 

2 : origin of the Agapé, and the origin of the Epiclesis. 


7 Pistis Sophia. Literally translated from the Coptic by George Horner. New 
York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. xlviii + 205. $5.50. 
Following an illuminating introduction, the Five Documents are translated, 
_ without notes, and a good index completes the volume. Thus at last we have a 
compact, convenient, and probably accurate translation of a work whose im- 
portance for the history of Christian thought and doctrine has steadily risen in 
recent years. There are other translations; which of those in English gives the 
most dependable rendering must be left to the determination of specialists. 


: Celst Aléthés Logos. Excussit et restituere conatus est Dr. Otto Gléckner. Bonn: 
Marcus und Weber, 1924, pp. xv +72. M. 3. 
One of the most recent of the ‘‘ Kleine Texte”’ edited by Dr. Hans Lietzmann. 
It will be studied with interest by all who make use of Origen’s great work, Against 
Celsus. The text is of course given in what approximates the Greek original. 


Kurzgefasste Kirchengeschichte fiir Studierende. By Heinrich Appel. Third 
revised edition. Erlangen: Deichert, 1925, pp. xvi + 485, with tables and 
colored maps. M..12.50 and 15 (bound). 

By the use of a wide variety of types, which convey to the eye at once the 
arrangement of the syllabus, chronological tables and charts, and an up-to-date 
bibliography, the author succeeds in offering a guidebook that will be of permanent 
value to the student of ecclesiastical history who is familiar with German. The 
sections on Reformation and Post-reformation history receive somewhat more 
thorough treatment than the earlier periods. —, 


7 The Living God. By VernonF.Storr. New York: Doran, 1925, pp.184. $1.75. 


This book is an outline of Christian Theology. Such topics as ‘Evolution,’ 
"The Personality of God,’ ‘Omnipotence and Love’ are discussed with insight 
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and reason. It is reiterated that evolution is a descriptive not an explanatory 
term, that it is of the essence of love to limit itself and that it is our personality 
and not God's that is defective. The book as a whole is a notable example of 
Anglican Theology for it is written with Catholic sympathy, broad knowledge 


and evangelical earnestness. There is a prefatory note by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. A. H. F. 


Christliche Dogmatik. By Reinhold Seeberg. Vol. II. Erlangen: Deichert, 

1925, pp. xv + 690. M. 19 and 21.50 (bound). 

The second volume of Seeberg’s work contains the ‘specially Christian” 
Dogmatics—Evil, and sinful humanity; the Redeemer and His work; Man’s 
renewal and the order of Grace; the perfecting of Man, and the eternal Kingdom 
of God. Whatever his success, the author’s attempt to set forth a system of 
theology, orthodox and yet modern, will command the respect of every thoughtful 
Christian. 


 Wesen und Wahrheit des Christentums. ByGeorgWobbermin. PartII. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1925, pp. 273 to 511. M. 7.20 (both parts, M. 16.20; 18, bound). 
Continues and completes the author’s treatment of Christianity as a historical 
religion among the world’s great religions, and works towards the final interpreta- 
tion of Christianity as the absolute religion. 


Die deutsche evangelische Theologie seit Schleiermacher: Ihre Leistungen und thre 
Schiden. By Ferdinand Kattenbusch. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1924, pp. vii 
+124. M. 3.50. 

This is the fourth, completely rewritten edition of the author’s work, Von 
Schleiermacher zu Ritschl. It is more than a historical work, as its title will 
already suggest, and pleads for a new emphasis upon the Gospel as the proper 
theme of systematic theology—involving of course a break with the traditional 
patristic-scholastic formulation of theological problems. 


The Doctrine of the Person of Christ. By Sidney Cave. New York: Scribners, 

1925, pp. 259. $1.75. 

The latest of the ‘Studies in Theology” is a survey of Christological doctrine 
and thought from the Synoptic Gospels down to the present day. The last 
chapter, ‘‘Our Present Problem,” concludes with several paragraphs on the 
“Christianization of Christology.” The author insists that Christianity is not 
an ethic but a Gospel, and that ‘“‘there is inconsistency if, while we profess to 
believe in Christ’s divinity, we refuse to accept the values to which that faith 
commits us.”’ 


Grace and Personality. By John Oman. New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. xv 
+ 318. $2.50. 
A study of a cardinal doctrine of orthodox Christianity which proceeds upon 
the principle that ‘Grace is not a gift merely given, and works are not human 
resolves merely carried through; for in a right relation of persons, especially 
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father and child, the help of the one does not end where the effort of the other 


begins.” 


A Theological Introduction to the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England. 
Second edition. By E. J. Bicknell. New York: Longmans, 1925, pp. xvii 
+ 565. $5.00. 

A new and cheaper edition of a standard work written, one might almost say, 
from the point of view of the “‘school”’ of Moberly, Du Bose, and Bishop Gore— 
if there is such a school. The new edition has an up-to-date bibliography, and 
_ the section on the Reserved Sacrament has been rewritten. The traditional 
_ Anglican position is well presented, with a wealth of historical learning. Studied 
with the aid of such a volume the Articles do not seem hopelessly antiquated as 
a “‘body of divinity”; and since the General Convention has kept them in the 
Prayer Book, they had better be studied in such a way! 


Die Rechtfertigungslehre auf dem Tridentinischen Konzil. Von Hanns Riickert. 

Bonn: A. Marcus und E, Weber, 1925, pp. viii-281. 

As an introduction the author gives a résumé of the historical progress, or 
_ regress, of the political situation on the imperial and papal sides. This extends 
over the first eighty-four pages, and shows how closely the sixteenth century 
corresponded to the fourth, and makes it evident that the question of Justification 
- was not settled on its merits alone, any more than were the Christological con- 
_ troversies of the early Church. A variety of motives were in operation leading 
the various parties involved to welcome or oppose the questions discussed at the 
Council, of which that of Justification was, by no means, least important. In 
the remainder of the book we have a fairly adequate study of the scholastic teach- 
_ ing concerning Justification, and the related subjects Grace, Faith and Works, 
_ Free Will, the Sacraments. On both the historic and the dogmatic sides the book 
_ is well documented. F. H. H. 


Punishment, Human and Divine. By W.C. DePauley. New York: Macmillan, 
1925, pp. vi + 212. 7s. 6d. 
A historical study, tracing the ideas of punishment from Plato to the developed 
Christian theology, and showing how three mutually interdependent elements 
combine in various ways: the retributive, the reformative, and the deterrent. 


Apologetics 
‘The Approach to Christianity. By Edward G. Selwyn. New York: Longmans, 
1925, pp. xv + 286. $3.75. 
A statement of Anglican doctrine, or of the Anglican ‘‘approach,” in the light 


of religious experience, recognizing the validity of criticism and the importance 
of modern psychology. A most valuable essay in apologetics. 


: _ Reunion and the Roman Primacy. By Viscount Halifax. Milwaukee: More- 
house, 1925, pp. 36. $.40. 


- An enlarged statement of the author’s outspoken and widely heard statement 
at the recent Anglo-Catholic Congress3§ 
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, To Christ Through Evolution. By Louis M. Sweet. New York: Doran, 1925, 
pp. 351. 
The author justly describes his position as ‘‘frankly theistic, frankly Christian, 
frankly evangelical,” and maintains that at the same time an open mind and 
balanced judgment are not precluded. 


Immortality in the Light of Modern Thought. ByF.C.Capozzi. Boston: Badger, 

1925, pp. 106. 

This is one of the essays submitted to the New York Churchman a year ago in 
competition for the ‘‘world prize.” It is well written, modern in point of view, 
and emphasizes what used to be called the “ethical argument.”” The proceeds 
from sales go towards the Italian Episcopal Church at Wind Gap, Pennsylvania. 


7 _ Papers in Modern Churchmanship: V-X. Edited by C. F. Russell. New York: 
Longmans, 1925, pp. 16 each. $.15 each. 

The present numbers in the series are: ‘‘The Problem of Suffering and Evil” 

“Inspiration” (Bindley), ‘Religion and Science’? (Hardwick), 


“The Virgin Birth of Christ” (Royds), ‘‘The Atonement” (D. White), ‘‘The 
Stories in Genesis” (Kennett). 


= “The Reasonableness of Christianity. By Douglas C. Macintosh. New York: 

Scribners, 1925, pp. xviii + 293. $1.50. 

The Bross Prize volume for 1925. Stressing the reasonableness of Christianity 
upon grounds of moral optimism, history, and philosophy, the author concludes 
that ‘“‘in spite of the incompleteness of present answers to some metaphysical 
questions, the result is such as should make assurance of the reasonableness and 
truth of essential Christianity trebly sure.” 


Sharing in Creation. By W. Cosby Bell. New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 227. 
$2.00. 

A philosophy of the Christian religion that concludes with a kind of positive 
agnosticism: Life is more than thought, and action than theory; the universe 
is still unfinished, and in process of creation; hence many of the intellectual 
problems of religion are at present insoluble. 


Philosophy, and Philosophy of Religion 


Immanuel Kant, 1724-1924. Edited by E. C. Wilm. New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1925, pp. 88. $2.00. 
Addresses delivered in Boston on the bicentenary of Kant’s birth. They 
treat of such topics as Knowledge, Ethics, the Postulates, Science, Art, Law, and 
Peace. 


Immanuel Kant, 1724-1924. Chicago: Open Court, 1925, pp. 211. $1.00. 
The Bicentenary papers read at Northwestern University. The volume is 
interestingly illustrated and contains several valuable papers on Kant and his 
influence. 
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An Introduction to Philosophy. By Edgar S. Brightman. New York: Holt, 

1925, pp. xii + 393. 

A thorough and clearly written introduction from the point of view of “ per- 
sonalism.” The various systems of thought are stated, with their evidences and 
objections, and the volume concludes with the discussion of religious values, 
The chapters are given titles in interrogatory form, and the whole work is designed 
to set the reader thinking. 


The Persistent Problems of Philosophy. Fifth edition, revised. By Mary W. 

Calkins. New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. xxvi + 601. $3.10. 

The new edition of this standard work has a chapter on ‘‘ Twentieth Century 
Philosophy.” The book is an introduction to metaphysics in historical arrange- 
ment; the bibliographies and discussions of special points are exceedingly valuable 
as a guide to the student; and the general schematic classification will at least 
help the memory. 


Philosophical Writings of Henry More. Edited by Flora I. Mackinnon. New 

York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1925, pp. xxvii + 333. 

The ‘Wellesley Semi-centennial Series” has given us a volume of great 
interest to students of English philosophy and letters. The selections from the 
writings of the famous Cambridge Platonist are taken from ‘‘ The Antidote Against 
Atheism,” ‘‘ The Immortality of the Soul,” and the “ Enchiridion Metaphysicum.” 


The Pluralist Philosophies of England and America. By Jean Wahl. London and 
Chicago: Open Court, 1925, pp. xvi + 324. 
The history of the movement is set in clear perspective, and American readers 
7 will welcome the extended treatment given William James’ philosophy. 


Science and the Modern World. By Alfred N. Whitehead. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1925, pp. xi + 296. $3.00. 

The Lowell Lectures for 1925. The book emphasizes the unity of modern 
science, its derivation of the concept of law and order from medieval theology, 
the unsatisfactoriness and insufficiency of the philosophy—Humian or material- 
istic—which has prevailed in nineteenth century science, and presents in its place 
a theory of “provisional realism’ very similar to that of S. Alexander and L. 
Morgan. Theologians will find the last three chapters of unusual interest, 
though the whole book should be read. 


Science as Revelation. By John M. Watson. New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 
303. $2.25. 
An examination of the various sciences for what they have to say about the 
divine nature or activity, under the conviction that here is to be found a depend- 
able revelation. It is popular in style and deserves wide reading. 


Science, Religion, and Reality. Edited by Joseph Needham. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1925, pp. 396. $2.50. 


A series of essays by eminent British philosophers and scientists, introduced 
_ by the Earl of Balfour and summed up at the end by Dean Inge. The volume is 
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a substantial contribution to the discussion of its subject, and the point of view— 
so far as one prevails throughout the essays—is suggested by the motto, from 
Pascal, ‘‘Two extravagances: to exclude Reason, to admit only Reason.” 


The Relation Between Science and Theology. By C. Stuart Gager. Chicago: 
Open Court, 1925, pp. 87. $1.00. 
Attempts to point out the difference between science and religion (whatever 
the difficulties with theology) in subject and method. Theology is concerned with 
_ man’s destiny, evolution with his origin. 


‘The Non-Rational Character of Faithe By E. E. Thomas. New York: Long- 
mans, 1925, pp. 118. $2.25. 

One more effort to cut religion adrift from reason. Man can neither define 
God nor explain religion; he can only await with resignation the final dissolution 
of his earthly tabernacle, assured that when this has taken place “‘it will leave 
him with hisGod.” 


History of Religion 
Bilderailas zur Religionsgeschichte: Lfg. 7, Religion des dgdischen Kreises. By 


Hans Haas. Leipzig: Deichert, 1925, pp. xi + 91 plates. M. 5.50. 
A useful collection of illustrations of early Aegean religion. 


Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte. Edited by A. Bertholet and E. Lehmann. 
Lfgn. 10-12. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1925, pp. 385 to 732. M. 3 each. 


The present installments complete the second volume, 7.¢., the entire work, 
of the revision of de la Saussaye’s great textbook of the History of Religions. 
It is now a finished book, and the great index (96 triple-column pages) prepared 
by Dr. Bertholet makes it of use for reference even by those whose mastery of 
German is sufficient only for occasional consultation. 


|The Living Religions of the World. By John A. Maynard. Milwaukee: More- 
house, 1925, pp. xiv + 146. 
A very useful popular manual, which will no doubt be widely used in study t 
groups as it is written in clear style and with accuracy—and from a point of view 
of positive Christian faith. 


Le syndicat des Eglises et la Synthése des Religions d’aprés Leibnits et Saint Thomas 
ou le Front planétaire des Croyants, by Jean Izoulet, Paris, Foi et vie, 1925, - 
pp. 181. Fr. 2.50. 

The League of Nations needs a soul which can be given only by a synthesis 
of religions, says the author, who is himself a so-called freethinker. One need 

not agree with the author but he certainly gives food for thought. J. A. M. 


Trois Conférences sur les Géthd de l'Avesta. By A. Meillet. Paris: Geuthner, 
1925, pp. 72. Fr. 7.50. 
Discusses date of Zoroaster (seventh century), the composition of the Gathas, 
and the character of their doctrine. Excellent, sober statement. J. A.M. 
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Le crime des Lemniennes. By G. Dumézil. Paris: Geuthner, 1924, pp. 78. 
Fr. 20. 
Shows that the myth of the murder of their husbands by the Lemnian women 

is only the projection into the past of a religious rite, temporary separation of the 

sexes, and ritual murder of a vegetation genius. } A. M. 


Five Stages of Greek Religion. By Gilbert Murray. . New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1925, pp. 276. $3.75. 
A revision of the author’s popular Four Stages of Greek Religion, the added 
stage being the “‘ great spiritual and intellectual effort of the fourth century B. c.” 
which produced the philosophical schools. 


A History of Greek Religion. By Martin P. Nilsson. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1925, pp. 310. 
A study of the actual religious life of the ancient Greeks, not their theology or 
the reflective religion of the poets but the Folk Religion. Sir James G. Frazer 
has contributed a preface to this translation, which is by F. J. Fielden. 


Ginzd: Der Schatz, oder das grosse Buch der Mandéer. Translated by Mark 
Lidzbarski. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1925, pp. xviii + 619. 
M. 36 (bound, 39.60). 

In the Gottingen series of ‘‘Quellen der Religionsgeschichte,”” Group 4. Ever 
since Brandt’s Manddische Schriften, a selection from the Ginza, appeared in 
1893, the bearing of this literature upon the origin and theology of the Fourth 
Gospel has been suspected. Recently the importance of this relation has in- 
creased, especially since Bauer’s commentary on John appeared. Now we have 
a complete translation of the ‘‘Treasure,”’ and scholars will be in a position to 
study at first hand the influence (if any) exerted upon one type of thought by 
the other. 

Mysticism 

Spanish Mysticism: Preliminary Survey. By E. Allison Peers. New York: 
Dutton, 1925, pp. xi + 277. $5.00. 

7 Following a historical survey (45 pp.), selections from the Spanish mystics 

are given both in translation and in the original. The volume will thus be useful 

for study and for private devotional reading. Many of the passages appear for 
the first time in English and help us to realize the background of such spiritual 
geniuses as St. Theresa and John of the Cross. 


The Mind’s Ascent to God by a Ladder of Created Things. By Robert Bellarmin. 
Tr. by ‘Monialis’ and with a preface by P. N. Waggett. Milwaukee: More- 
house (London: Mowbray), 1925, pp. xx + 299. 7s. 6d. 

A kind of seventeenth century ‘‘ Parables of Nature,’”’ written for a retreat by 
the famous Jesuit Cardinal, and showing a side of his nature little known to 
history. The work is a classic of devotion, and the translation is the first into 
English in almost eighty-five years—the only one now in print. 
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Thorns: The Joyful Mystery of Pain. By E.A. Bryans. New York: Longmans, 
1925, pp. xii + 113. $1.6, 
A discussion of the problem of pain in the form of letters, with an introduction 
in which the difficulties and t! e solution offered are clearly indicated. 


The Art of Contemplation. By Ramén Lull. Tr. with introd. essay by E. Allison 


Peers. New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 117. 

A companion treatise to The Book of the Lover and the Beloved, which will be 
welcomed by those who made the acquaintance of its author through the former 
volume. 


Homiletics 
Applied Religion. By J. P. Maud. New York: Longmans, 1925, pp. III. 
$1.25. 
A series of very practical addresses, applying religion to individual, domestic, 
and social life. If preaching of this quality were general the complaints about 
sermons sometimes offered, and sometimes justly, would cease. 


Best Sermons, 1925. Edited by Joseph Fort Newton. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1925, pp. xii + 337. $2.50. 
These twenty-one sermons, supplementing the volume published a year ago, 
afford a cross-section view of the best preaching in America at the present day. 
Bishop Slattery has the first sermon, Dr. W. J. Dawson the last. 


The Healing Evangel. By A. J. Gayner Banks. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1925, 
pp. xv + 273. $2.00. 
An exposition of spiritual healing in the form of thirty-one studies, by the 
Director of the Society of the Nazarene. 


Communion with the Spirit World. By Edward F. Garesché. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1925, pp. 159. $1.50. 
A book for Catholics and non-Catholics, explaining popularly the position 
and teaching of the Roman Church on the subject. 


The Parish: Its Life, Programme, Teaching Mission, Divine Contacts, and its 
Organization. By Wm. A.R.Goodwin. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1925, pp. xvii + 222. 

A handbook for clergy and laity, useful for suggestions. 


Our Communions, and Other Sermons. By T.H. Passmore. Milwaukee: More- 
house, 1925, pp. 144. $1.40. 
A new volume of devotional sermons by the Vicar of St. John’s, Great Marl- 
borough Street. 


For a Three Years’ Course of Sermons. By Alfred T. Fryer. London: Faith 
Press, 1925, pp. 231. 4s. 6d. 


These ‘‘notes to aid preparation” are arranged by the Church Kalendar, and 
are not outlines or helps or anecdotes, but scholarly notes with references to 
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standard works which the preacher ought to consult in the course of preparation, 
An immense amount of industry has gone into the book; to get the most from it 
the preacher using it must add some of his own as well. 


The Inescapable Christ. By Walter R. Bowie. New York: Scribners, 1925, 
pp. 206. $1.50. 


Not brilliant preaching, but substantial. The idea of the title is taken from 
Thompson’s Hound of Heaven. 


Personal Progress in Religion. By Thomas Frederick Davies. Milwaukee: 

Morehouse, 1925, pp. 90. $1.00. 

Here are a dozen brief and helpful chapters on religion,—its interest, definition, 
meaning, organization and progress. The Bishop of Massachusetts is always 
suggestive, and this little book will be welcomed by clergy and laity alike for its 
sound scholarship, its devout tone and its clarity of style. G.C. s. 


Must We Part with God? A Short Study in Theism. By Ernest F. Champness. 
New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 100. 


“This book,”’ to quote the author, “is a fragment of my spiritual auto- 
biography: in it are recorded, in an informal and impersonal way, some of the 
logical steps by which I traveled the road which leads from a reverent Agnosticism 
to Theism.”” While making no claim to originality, the author has here presented 
in brief compass those arguments for the existence of God which will appeal to 
the average intelligent modern-minded man. G. C. s. 


Outlines on The Book of Psalms. By Alfred G. Mortimer. New York: Long- 
mans, 1925, pp. 301. $3.00. 

The purpose of this helpful book is to assist the devout in their employment 
of the Psalms for private devotions. There are also meditations upon the proper 
psalms for special days like Christmas, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Easter 
Day, Ascension, and Whitsunday. The clergy will find the book valuable not 
only for private devotions, but for suggesting sermon outlines. Four outlines 
of meditations are provided for each day of the month: two taken from the 
morning psalms and two from those for the evening. G.C. s. 


Craftsmen of the Soul, and Other Addresses. By Gaius Glenn Atkins. New York: 

Revell, 1925, pp. 203. $1.50. 

Dr. Atkins is a scholarly preacher, thoughtful, suggestive, imaginative, devout. 
His work is always carefully and artistically done; his sermons have body to 
them, substance as well as form. Here are twelve excellent sermons, none of 
them rising to heights of greatness, but none of them sinking into insignificance. 

G. C. S. 


The Weight of a Word: Addresses on Some of Life’s Great Issues. By James L. 
Gordon. New York: Revell, 1925, pp. 191. $1.50. 
Organization, Art, Greatness, Happiness, Conscience, Theosophy, Books, 
Eloquence, Preaching, Sacraments, Hymnology, Astrology, Worry, Youth,— 
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these are the words which give the themes to the addresses in this book. Dr. 
Gordon is evidently the typical popular Protestant pulpit orator. The addresses 
are Kiwanian in character,—bright, interesting, platitudinous. G. Cc. s. 


Nature Sermons. By Chas. E. Jefferson. New York: Revell, 1925, pp. 175. 
$1.50. 

This is a volume of sermons which “‘ draws its substance from some phenomenon 
or feature or aspect of the physical creation.”” There are sermons on the Rain- 
bow, Deserts, Birds, Sunsets, Storms, Shadows, Sounds, Mists, Spring Odours, 
Landscape, Lakes. And they are excellent sermons too, with a wealth of sug- 
gestive material for the preacher who seeks to interpret to a city congregation 
the glory of God’s Out-of-Doors. G.C. s. 


Preachographs: Crisbh Sermonetites. By Wm. S. Rice. New York: Revell, 1925, 
pp. 212. $1.50. 
These are just what the title suggests,—something a good deal less than ser- 
mons. As the old colored lady said of her preacher, this man has “plenty of 
powah; what he needs is mo’ ideas.”” G.C. s. 


- Sentence Sermons. By Roy L.Smith. New York: Revell, 1925, pp. 188. $1.50. 


Those who believe in Church advertising may find this volume suggestive. 
These particular sentence sermons would greatly appeal to Babbitt. Clergy of 
the Church might take the method and use it for an appeal to the man of intel- 
ligence. G.C. Ss. 


By Albert T. W. Steinhauser. New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 318. $2.25. 


An excellent book of Lenten devotions, with a scripture lesson, meditation and 
prayers for every day. The themes are those of Holy Week alone; the medita- 
tions are deeply devotional; the prayers and verses, exquisitely appropriate, are 
drawn from a wide area of services which can be identified by using the index at 
the end of the book. All in all it is the most comprehensive and helpful book of 
Lenten devotions I have ever seen, and I shall recommend it for general use in 
my parish next Lent. G.Cc. s. 


The Man of Sorrows: A Book of Lenten Devotions on the Passion of our Lord. 


Religious Education 
Psychology: A Study of Mental Activity. By Harvey A. Carr. New York: 
Longmans, 1925, pp. v + 432. $2.40. 
An introductory textbook for class use. 


The Children’s Bible. By H. A. Sherman and C. F. Kent. Popular edition. 
New York: Scribners, 1925, pp. xv + 419. $1.75. 
It is to be hoped that this edition will indeed be ‘ popular,’ as the book is one 
of the best of children’s Bibles. It has the same contents and illustrations as the 
larger edition, already reviewed. 
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Bible Pictures. By Harold Copping. 95 pictures (30 O.T., 65 N.T.). New 

York: Abingdon, 1925. $2.50. 

Harold Copping is one of the very few artists of today who can illustrate the 
Bible with feeling, accuracy of detail, and reverence. His pictures live! Happy 
the child who is brought up in familiarity with them. Every church school 
library should have this set, preferably in sufficient numbers to illustrate the 
various biblical courses where the pictures may be used. 


A Christian's Life-Work; A Christian's Recreation; A Christian's Attitude toward 
the Press; Christian World-Builders; Christian Young People and World- 
Friendships; Young People and the Church. By Erwin L. Shaver. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1925, pp. 60 each. $.60 each. 

A well-rounded series of class manuals for project method discussion and 
study. The material collected is good. Blank pages are left for notes. 


A Life of Christ for Young People. By Harold B. Hunting. New York: Minton, 
Balch, 1924, pp. viii + 182. $2.00. 
The story of the life of our Lord told with emphasis upon his human qualities, 
but told in such a way that the reader can hardly fail to be impressed by his 
divine character. The illustrations are worthy of note. 


Christians of Today: Twenty-four Problem Lessons, for Use with Adolescents. 
New York: Longmans, 1925, pp. 101. $1.25. 
Problems, rather than ‘projects’: ‘‘the lads with whom these lessons were 
used chose all the subjects themselves.’’ Not limited in usefulness to English 
lads but worth trying with a group of American boys. 


Religion in the Home. By Maurice Clarke. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1925, pp. 
29. $.20. 
A handbook for parents, full of excellent practical suggestions. 


The Religion of Undergraduates. By Cyril Harris. New York: Scribners, 1925, 
pp. viii + 87. $1.25. 

After several years of experience as a student pastor, at Cornell and Michigan, 
Mr. Harris is in a position to tell us what actually is the religion of undergraduates 
—of whom we hear quite varying reports from occasional visitors to our colleges 
and universities. The book is clear, authoritative, and written in a fascinating 
style. 


Right Living: A Discussion Course for Girls and Boys. By Maurice J. Neuberg. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1925, pp. 224. $1.25. 
Twenty-six subjects for discussion, with suggestive material (‘‘life-situations’’), 
questions, biblical and other literary material, and suggestive activities. 


Through Human Eyes. By F. Chenhalls Williams. New York: Longmans, 
1925, pp. xiii + 113. $1.20. 
Stories retold from the life of our Lord, parallel to the same author’s Men 
Who Met Jesus. 
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The Wooing of Rebekah, and Other Bible Plays. By Rosamond Kimball. New 

York: Scribners, 1925, pp. xi + 268. $2.50. 

With the directions and illustrations the book contains, any Sunday or Week- 
day School can produce beautiful and effective dramatizations of the stories here 
used. They are chiefly from the O.T., though the Nativity, Prodigal Son, and 
Resurrection are also given. 


Youth's Adventure. By Allan A. Hunter. New York: Appleton, 1925, pp. viii 
+154. $1.25. 

About the beginning of the century some of our educators thought they had 
discovered the child; today others are discovering youth; tomorrow, perhaps, 
we shall begin to discover maturity and age, and find that human beings are not 
at all what they have long been supposed to be. The discovery is full of promise 
for religious education; it makes possible a more accurate definition of objectives. 
The present book will do every adult good who reads it, whether teacher, parent, 
or friend of youth, 


Practical Theology 


‘iT he Altar, Its Ornaments and Its Care. By Henry Smart. Milwaukee: More- 
house, 1925, pp. 80. $.75. 
A finely illustrated and instructive manual for altar guilds, servers, and all 
who have to do with the altar. 


An American Peace Policy. By Kirby Page. New York: Doran, 1925, pp. 94. 
$.15. 

A thorough discussion of America’s attitude towards international peace, 
advocating participation in the World Court, the Outlawry of War, and the 
League of Nations—“ perhaps somewhat modified in scope and character.” The 
edition is inexpensive and designed for wide circulation. 


Psychology and the Church. Edited by O. Hardman. New York: Macmillan, 

1925, pp. 203. $1.50. 

A series of essays intended to remove some of the difficulties and make avail- 
able some of the lessons ‘‘of a new way of thought which it will be very dangerous 
to neglect.” Though viewing modern psychology from a wide standpoint, the 
concrete problems of prayer and religious experience, moral development, and 
spiritual healing are thoroughly discussed by able writers. 


Reality in Worship. By Willard L. Sperry. New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 

346. $2.50. 

Under this significant title the Dean of Harvard Divinity School—who is also 
Andover Professor of Practical Theology—has given us a volume full of suggestion, 
even for clergy in “liturgical” churches. He writes with the conviction that “‘in 
a service of public worship both science and art come to the aid of personal religion, 
criticizing that individual experience, discovering its universal truth, and then 
giving to that truth significant form.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Understanding. By Charles Henry Brent. New York: Longmans, 1925, pp. 

vi + 64. $.50. 

‘An interpretation of the Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work, 
held in Stockholm, August 15-30, 1925." The main need of the Church today, 
Bishop Brent holds, ‘‘is the rediscovery by all the Churches of the Christian God 
from whom alone we can learn the Christian ethic.” 


Biography 
Henry Montagu Butler: Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1886-1918. By 

J. R. M. Butler. New York: Longmans, 1925, pp. xii + 305. $4.50. 

The Harrow life of H. M. Butler, where he was Head Master from 1860 to 
1885, has already been written; the present volume supplements this and gives 
an intimate record of the Cambridge life of the great Master of Trinity College. 
He was a great man, in truth: not as a scholar, or administrator, or a popular 
leader—though he was something of all three—so much as a personality, a 
Christian man, whose memory is twined close with the loyalties of all students 
who were at Cambridge during his third of a century. 


Seventy-Two Years’ Church Recollections. By Henry P. Denison. London: 
Robert Scott, 1925, pp. 190. 6s. 
A close-up view of the Catholic Movement in the Church of England, through 
the autobiography of one who has shared in it for many years. 


The Religion of Benjamin Franklin. By James M.Stifler. New York: Appleton, 

1925, pp. viii + 138. $1.50. 

Dr. Stifler is convinced that the popular estimate of Franklin’s religion is 
unfair, and that the great publisher was really a religious man. Thanks to access 
which he has enjoyed to a mass of published and unpublished Frankliniana, the 
author is able to make a strong case. 


The Mystery of Joan of Arc. By Leon Denis. New York: Dutton, 1925, pp. 
v + 233. $2.50. 
A translation, by Sir A. Conan Doyle, with several illustrations, offering a 


Spiritualistic interpretation as one more contribution to the growing Jeanne 
d’Arc literature of today. 


The Wandering Scholar. By David G. Hogarth. New York: Oxford Univ. 

Press, 1925, pp. 274. 

Mr. Hogarth, who is one of the world’s authorities on the Near East, has here 
combined two earlier volumes of recollections and anecdotes of his travels in that 
part of the world. More than a record of archzological excursions the book 
makes the life of today—or of just yesterday—live before us. 


Heretics, Saints, and Martyrs. By Frederic Palmer. Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1925, pp. vi + 256. $2.50. 
Interesting studies of the Anabaptists, Joachim of Florus, Angelus Silesius, 
Isaac Watts, Perpetua and Felicitas, Mani, and a paper on ‘‘The Synoptic, 
Johannine, and Pauline Conceptions of Jesus.” 
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The Life and Work of William Tindale. By W. B. Cooper. New York: Long- 
mans, 1925, pp. xxi + 56. $1.00. 

A little biography, prepared no doubt for the anniversary this year, stating 
he facts of Tindale’s life with a minimum of interpretation. The author holds, 
however, that the opposition to Tindale by the government was motivated by a 

desire to strangle the printing craft in its infancy. 


> Miscellaneous 
-Einfiihrung ins Griechische. By Friedrich Slotty. Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 

1922, pp. viii + 274 (+ Worterbuch pp. 118). M. 6 (bound, 7). 

A brief but very complete introductory Grammar for university courses and 
private study. The philological notes and explanations are especially valuable, 
and the volume may be recommended to English students, familiar with German, 
who wish to ‘“‘brush up”’ their Greek. 


The Library of Greek Thought: Greek Civilization and Character. By Arnold J. 
- Toynbee. Greek Economics. By M. L. W. Laistner. Greek Historical 
Thought. By Arnold J. Toynbee. New York: Dutton, 1924, pp. xx + 236, 

xlii + 204, and xxxiv + 256. $2.00 each. 

Three more volumes in this excellent series, edited by Ernest Barker, whose 
other volumes have already been reviewed in these pages. The books give good 
historical introductions, and then a well-chosen selection from Greek literature 
illustrating the particular subject in hand. They are especially valuable for 
classroom use, but the private student will find them full of interesting material— 
some of it inaccessible to those who live at a distance from large libraries or who 
are unfamiliar with the language of the originals. 


The Writers of Greece and Rome. By Gilbert Norwood and J. Wight Duff. New 

York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1925, pp. 143 + 112. 

A double volume of the ‘‘ World’s Manuals” series, giving an attractive popular 
account of classical literature, with excellent photographic illustrations and selec- 
tions from the writers described. A fine gift to the student in high school or 
college just beginning his struggles with amo or /ué, it will help to keep his spirit 
undaunted and whet his appetite for the classics. 


The Vatican Mission Exposition: A Window on the World. By John J. Considine. 
New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 176, with many ills. and charts. $1.40. 
The many visitors to Rome during the recent Holy Year no doubt either saw 

or heard of the remarkable missionary exhibition at the Vatican Gardens, which 

this book describes and illustrates. It may be recommended to Protestant readers 
as giving a fair and illuminating view of the extent and enthusiasm of Roman 

Catholic missions. 

Back Numbers Wanted 


: The following back numbers are wanted: Vol. II, No. 3; Vol. III, No. 1; 
Vol. VI, No.1. Copies sent in will be credited at $1.00 each towards subscription, 
or cash will be paid if preferred. 
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